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AD I known all that was involved in taking part in the discussion 
on Progress in Theology, and still more in terminating for the 
present this series of papers, it is very likely that I should have refused 
the honour. A last paper is naturally expected to be of the nature of 
a summing up ; and I feel that this task is somewhat invidious. It is 
also a dealing with writers who, unless something extreme is uttered, 
are not expected to claim any right of reply. Nor can it be a mere 
recapitulation and balancing of what has been advanced on different 
sides; and hence the candour and courage necessary to take an 
independent ground, and to lay down a rational basis of criticism (with- 
out which it must be disappointing), are not, as other writers have felt 
in handling a delicate subject, easy virtues. Still, as I am committed 
to the editor, I shall do my best to redeem my pledge, believing with 
those who have preceded me, that the question is one of great import- 
ance, and hoping that a higher than human wisdom may over-rule this 

debate or colloquy for good. 

I must begin by stating that I have felt great difficulty about the 
expression “ Progress in Theology.” It is a fine phrase, and we naturally 
suppose that we understand what it means, and proceed to discuss the 
thesis pro and con ; but all the while it is not certain that we understand 
the watchword in the same sense ; and hence, as we do not fairly meet 
and redargue each other, the one finding it after all possible to accept the 
other’s contention upon a better explanation, this argument about 
progress may turn out to be itself unprogressive and illusory. With 
all respect to the eminent men who have preceded me, I have had 
something of this feeling. What Turrettin in the seventeenth century 
was such a master of, what Principal Cunningham in our own—the 
defining of the point, or laying down of the actual status questionis— 
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seems still to require some adjustment ; and it would be necessary to 
make sure by cross examination of the writers, that they all understood 
the thesis in the same way, and were handling throughout the same 
argument. I can hardly think that many of the general allegations of 
Principal Tulloch would be denied by Dr. Hodge, or the points made 
by the latter in every sense rejected by the former. Much as Dr. 
Newman Smyth and Dr. Watts seem to differ, I do not understand 
Dr. Watts as setting aside the interesting remarks of Dr. Smyth as to 
the voice of time being a kind of providential addition to revelation. 
So, if I had to reply in full detail to Dr. Bruce (which happily I have 
not) I could accept in one sense some of his most advanced positions, 
while entirely refusing them in another. The matter therefore hardly 
seems to be ripe for summing up, but rather to call for explanation and 
distinction. Hence I cannot agree with Dr. Bruce in looking on the 
rent in the Presbyterian camp as so serious. Serious enough it might 
become were certain ambiguities defined in one way, and certain hints 
developed to mean all that in other writers they might be supposed to 
cover. But until progress reccives a quite different meaning and 
acceptation, as in certain schools of thought it has already acquired, this 
debate seems to labour—for all that is said—rather under a want of 
explicitness and mutual understanding, than of ultimate concord ; and 
if the combatants had had the right of reply it might have been greatly 
curtailed. 

Much of this indefiniteness may be accounted for by there not being 
laid down, to begin with, some mutually admitted tests of progress. 
Until this be done, the parties do not really grapple with each other,— 
at most, they only exhibit their different ideas of what progress is. 
Now, in some cases this is all that can be done. A rationalist and a 
supernaturalist cannot have a common standard of progress. Neither, 
in a less degree, can a Romanist and a Protestant. But it ought not 
to be thus with Protestants, who agree in a common standard, and who 
hold alike the right of private judgment and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit to lead into all truth. They must hold that a better ascertain- 
ment of the mind of the Spirit is progress ; and their first business 
in debating whether such progress is possible or actual, is to agree, 
if they can, on canons by which it is to be tested. Now I gladly 
admit that something has been done in this direction in the course of 
this discussion ; but ought not more to be done before the debate is 
ended? Let us see what canuns or rules of progress have been laid 
down, either more formally or more incidentally, and how far all parties 
are likely to concur in them. This, till more be said, seems all that 
can here be attempted. 

I. We may begin, then, with what has been justly urged by Dr. 
Bruce as to progress in the method of theological science. In so far as 
there is room for more large and more accurately handled data in 
the settlement of the Scripture text, and for a better adjustment and 
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application of the rules of Hermeneutics, hardly any one—certainly 
none concerned in this debate—will have a word to object. No one 
doubts the value or applicability of Biblical Theology ; and whatever of 
advance is recorded in this, relatively to the doctrinal system which is to 
be drawn out of the Bible at large, will be held by all to be a stage of 
progress. It is quite possible that there may be differences of opinion 
as to any appreciable change which this newer science will make on the 
body of pre-existing dogmatic ; but as to its giving a more near, life- 
like, and many-sided view of doctrine as hitherto accepted, there can 
hardly be dispute. There will also be agreement, though less entire, as 
to what Dr. Bruce says of the inductive and deductive processes in 
theology. The inductive, no doubt, marks our century. But I, for one, 
believe also in the deductive, which argues down from ascertained results, 
and cannot be discarded ; for the analogy of faith is just the deductive 
method turned round as a check on hasty induction. The results pro- 
fessedly ascertained and reasoned with may not be truly ascertained ; 
but this is only bad deduction, and no objection to what is sound and 
well-grounded. Nor can I grant that the older theology was here 
throughout so hypothetical, the new so scientific. Athanasius in the 
Trinitarian controversy, and Augustine in the Pelagian, based their con- 
clusions on large inductions of texts, and long discussions of them; and 
so was it with Calvin and the Reformers. It is a fact, also, that the re- 
cent theology of Germany professedly follows largely the method of 
deduction in a way which Dr. Bruce excepts to ; and the Kenotic theo- 
logians, for example, whom he handles so ably, though they also build 
professedly on texts, cannot be said, in the renouncing of speculative 
method, to have left any century behind. 

There is, therefore, a good deal to be done in the way of settling the 
method of theological science—and especially at this point of the rela- 
tions of induction and deduction to each other. And then, when this 
test is agreed upon, the actual history has to be faced, and a just and 
well-attested estimate arrived at as to how far progress in this direction 
has gone, and how far it lies in the future. 

II. Passing from this idea of progress as to method in theology, we 
have to face the more difficult question of progress as to result. We 
have to see whether our debate has here supplied us with any generally 
recognised tests or canons of progress, in the two senses; first, that 
such and such attainments, if achieved, would be progress ; and then, 
secondly, that these attainments actually have been realised. I limit 
myself for the sake of distinctness to what has actually been said in this 
discussion, not in the way of seeking to exhaust it, but to draw samples 
from it ; and I begin with the first paper, that of Principal Tulloch. 
Dr. Tulloch has asked that the criticism shall be impersonal, and I hope 
he will not regard my reference as a discourtesy—all the more that the 
part of his paper which I select as supplying a test of progress, is itself 
couched in the form of a reference to the great Church historian, Nean- 
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der. I am not likely to use any undue liberties with such a name, 
which calls up the image and teaching of the bearer of it, after nearly 
forty years, with the freshness of yesterday. Now, the test which 
Principal Tulloch, after Neander, lays down, is, that a theology is pro- 
gressive, as it advances from the Reformation type, which mainly followed 
Paul, to that which is struggling into birth in this century, mainly 
following John. But can it be said with any truth that such a dis- 
tinction will be generally accepted, and accepted as a test of progress,— 
much less that such a progress is actually taking place? I, for one, 
much as I revere and desire to follow Neander, deny altogether the 
relation of Paul to John as that of a lower and higher type of Christ- 
ianity. It is a difference of personality and method of expression, 
rather than of theology, that we here encounter. The two Apostles, to 
use a favourite expression of Neander, “ergdnzen sich” (complete each 
other), rather than subordinate each other; and I am persuaded that 
the Christian thought that enters most into the one will most lovingly 
recognise the transcendent (though different) greatness of the other. 
Godet has beautifully shown how the later epistles of Paul look more 
Johannine ; and every key-note of the Pauline scheme recurs in John. 
But even granting such a distinction, can we hold an actual progress in 
all directions away from Paul to John? Is it so in Germany, to which 
Principal Tulloch, by his references to Reuss, seems to point us? Has 
not the spirit of Strauss, in recoil from the doctrinal grandeur and 
elevation of the Fourth Gospel, left some mark even on believing theo- 
logy? Have we not the recession of Ritschl from a Christ who is too 
“metaphysical,” while great apologists like Beyschlag and Weiss, are 
not entire strangers to the same strain? The attitude, so confiding, so 
exalting, of Neander, and even so far of Schleiermacher, towards the 
Fourth Gospel, is, in many circles, preserved, even deepened, but not 
universally, and where most reverential, certainly with least of antithesis 
to the theology of Paul. 

III. A third test and mark of progress in theology is that laid down 
by Dr. Newman Smyth, that theology advances as it is seen to arrange 
itself around a ‘“Christological centre.” I do not enter into the 
question, how far Dr. Newman Smyth in his own theological system 
fulfils his own ideal ; nor do I endorse—as without farther study of Dr. 
Newman Smyth’s works I could not—all that Dr. Watts in his able 
criticism has urged against them. Still, I think it will be generally 
held that, in the idea of a Christological centre of theology in itself 
considered, there is truth, and that any emphasis laid on the un- 
doubtedly Scriptural utterance—an utterance incessantly repeated—that 
“Christ is all and in all,” must be a gain to theology. This is a point 
strongly contended for by a writer so able and orthodox as the lamented 
Dr. H. B. Smith of Union Seminary ; and the general voice, I think I 
may say of theologians of all schools, welcomes the increased attention 
paid to the great doctrine of the Incarnation. This does not involve 
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any abatement or displacement of the Atonement, for the Atonement of 
Christ rather shines out, as it was meant to do, in the light of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. I can fully concur also with those who 
see, in the development of this cardinal doctrine from century to century, 
a visible progress in Christian theology, and also in the ever-renewed 
and deepened interest of the Church in the Four Gospels. I do not 
think that anything would unite more suffrages as a true test or indica- 
tion of progress, nor as to the progress being here not prospective only, 
but real. But when I have said this, and also conceded to Dr. New- 
man Smyth that in the long and ever-growing history of this Scripture 
doctrine, as seen in a work like that of Dorner, there is a case of that 
slow and ever-rising elaboration of Bible truth, by which it is made, if 
not more full, yet more clear and impressive,—I must carefully guard 
against those singularities by which I humbly think Dr. Newman 
Smyth has weakened his own point and darkened his own argument. 
I refer to those tendencies in eschatology which Dr. Newman Smyth 
looks on evidently with favour, apparently going beyond the continuance 
of probation after death in an undefined movement towards Universalism. 
I do not see any just connection between these tendencies and the great 
principle of a Christological centre in theology. On the contrary, the 
more that I have studied them, the more do I find a discord with the 
deepest voice of revelation, and with the practical work of the Christian 
Church in the present life. I greatly fear that these doctrines will not 
draw more souls to Christ, the Divine centre of Salvation. We shall 
not enclose a greater multitude ; but our net will break in our abortive 
efforts to mend it, and we shall enclose fewer. This has been hitherto 
the issue of such tendencies, as far as I have been able to read the 
history of the Church ; and though I am far enough from wishing to 
“rule out” these questions (to use Dr. Newman Smyth’s words),—save 
on the principle that free discussion does not involve the right of 
unlimited association, or of walking and working together where we are 
not agreed,—I am unable—and, so far as I see, the Churches that have 
hitherto opposed them are unable—to see in these movements any con- 
tribution (except only as all discussion is) to theological progress. 

IV. A fourth canon of progress is that which is set forth by Dr. 
Bruce, according to which theology advances as it looks wpon God as 
an ethical Being, revealed in Christ. This Dr. Bruce himself is disposed 
to identify with the canon of Dr. Newman Smyth, just considered. It 
seems to me, however, somewhat different; and I remark on it 
separately all the more that Dr. Bruce does not follow quite the same 
illustration with Dr. Newman Smyth, nor does he draw his inferences. 
That God should be looked upon more and more as an ethical Being, 
and that His natural attributes should not dominate, as sometimes has 
been the case, even in Christian theology, and especially that the 
Church should realise more the great utterance of her Lord: “ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father,” though this also does not exclude 
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Christ’s natural greatness,—will be, I think, admitted universally to 
be a sound principle ; and the only question will be how far it can be 
said to be a truth that has newly dawned, as it has necessarily been 
coeval with Christianity. Probably, however, it will be held, with Dr, 
Bruce, to have deepened its hold and enlarged its range; and here 
would be a field for progress in the future, to which all parties could 
look. I cannot, however, expect so much from this as Dr. Bruce seems 
to do; for it is not a principle that can make as great a change on 
the Church of the nineteenth century “as the change introduced by 
Christianity as apprehended by Paul.” And, in particular, I confess 
that I am unable to see how this way of looking more at God as 
mirrored in Christ can do away with two elements in Christianity, with 
which Dr. Bruce thinks it incompatible, as hitherto held—with decrees 
and with mysteries. It is true that Dr. Bruce can only mean the 
exaggeration of these elements. He cannot mean to deny them alto- 
gether ; but still I cannot see how the vast sweep of decrees and 
mysteries must not remain. Take, first, decrees. It is no true Calvinism 
that separates, or ever has separated, decrees in God from His moral 
nature. The Westminster Confession expressly traces up to this all in 
His decrees—even what seems hardest ;—‘“ all to the praise of His 
glorious grace,” “to the praise of His glorious justice.” The mission 
and work of Christ is by decree, or, if others like it better, by covenant, 
which comes to the same thing. There is no school of any theology 
called Christian, except the most fractional, which does not include 
foreknowledge and permission, with a certain overruling, in its concep- 
tion of the Divine relation to the universe and to rational creatures ; 
and if we banish decrees, which are the mere foreshadowing of actions, 
the actions of God in their ethical character still remain. There is no 
difficulty in God’s decrees which is not in His actual government, as all 
theists must hold it, in so far as they admit any view of God’s actings 
agreeable to the general Christian view or to the Calvinist. Belief in 
Christ can have no tendency to banish decrees, unless as it has a 
tendency to banish actions held to be unworthy of God ; and hence I 
cannot look with Dr. Bruce upon decrees, as such, as in the least 
affected directly by any change in our conception of God that does not 
radically affect first our conception of His procedure. If our theology 
has ascribed too much to God’s sovereign will, as Dr. Bruce alleges, the 
gravamen lies not in decrees, but in procedure ; and the question has 
to be settled on ethical principles, not in eternity, but in time. I do 
not admit generally Dr. Bruce’s inculpation, at least as to the intelli- 
gent Calvinism of the past, which has always believed in reasons 
worthy of God, though unrevealed, for differences among His creatures ; 
and until it be shown how juster views of Christ and His manifestation 
affect schemes of Divine action, as there can be no change of belief as 
to actions, there can be none as to decrees. 

This brings us to the second point—mysteries. I cannot understand 
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Dr. Bruce to mean that in Christ all moral mysteries affecting the 
Divine government are done away. One can well agree with him in 
holding “that God and man are in moral nature essentially one ; that 
Christ is the perfect exegete of the inmost thoughts of the Divine Heart, 
and that the single word which most truly expresses the Divine character 
is ‘love,’”’ without, in any sense such as he seems to indicate, seeing the 
shadow of moral mystery lifted up from the universe. There is not 
only intellectual mystery—the very mystery of the personal Infinite, 
the mystery of the finite co-existent with the Infinite, the stupendous 
mystery in Christ of their conjunction—but there is the moral mystery 
of the divergent action of God and His creatures—of their fall, and of 
their hopeless ruin, save for a recovery which is not of necessity, but of 
grace. Has Christ lifted up this whole mystery or solved it,—even His 
own dealing with it and its issues? Are we made capable in Him of 
pronouncing upon it with personal insight, as upon an ordinary case of 
moral arbitrament, still less of moral difficulty between man and man ? 
There is no class of thinkers that truly believes alike in God and 
in evil, that does not stand overwhelmed at the problem of its entrance, 
its continuance, and its permanence; and even those who ultimately 
banish it cannot, on any ordinary principles, which literally assimilate 
Divine action to human, account for or remove the stain which its 
disappearance, for all that we see, would leave behind. When the 
Remonstrants sought to make all straight by a free-will that could not 
be controlled, Bayle asked them whether such a gift from one creature 
to another would be justifiable, and how, in leaving Calvinism, they 
could break up the Reformation, and all but involve Holland in civil 
war, for an equal difficulty cleaving to their own system. None of the 
schemes that have succeeded does more than disguise (and only for a 
little) the insoluble difficulty. It is true—it is a blessed truth—that 
in Christ we not only have escape from evil, but also find relief 
to thought. He is our practical Theodicée. We see in Him God 
reasserting, and in the most wonderful way, the truths regarding His 
own attributes, and, most of all, the moral ones, which evil had 
threatened to put in jeopardy. But it is a help to faith, not a key to 
speculation. Darkness still lingers, never distant, and on the horizon 
least penetrable. This is the insuperable crua to a deductive theology 
—how to connect evil with God and with redemption in one system. 
It also bars, sooner or later, the ascent of the inductive. Both fail for 
want of data, never likely in this world to be supplied. Dr. Bruce has 
touched on one difficulty—the moral solidarity of our race, so that evil 
affecting one affects all. There is no calculus likely to make this easy, with 
other moral problems written in the same invisible ink ; and hence the 
ground which Dr. Hodge, as against Dr. Bruce, has for relegating a vast 
and longed-for progress into a future beyond time. It may be that the 
word “mystery,” in Bible phrase, generally, if not always, means a secret 
at length revealed. But in the ordinary sense too, the thing, if not the 
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word, beyond all question, is in the Bible—‘ How unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out!” There is even a consola- 
tion in this, when we think of the grand and divinely worthy solution 
that is behind the cloud. We can then fall back on the favourite text 
of Neander, “ Unser Wissen ist Stiickwerk” (We know in part). Weare 
safer with this, and with the Book of Job, and with Butler’s “Analogy,” 
than with all the theories that disturb, without withdrawing, the curtain, 
and snatch, before the time, a “revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God.” 

V. The fifth and last note or test of progress stated is, when theology 
learns better to distinguish and to apply what is central and what is 
secondary in Christian doctrine. This is chiefly found in the paper of 
Dr. Bruce, and will, I think, be held generally to indicate a true note, 
and also one which records an actual advance. It can hardly be 
doubted that the perspective, as Dr. Bruce has justly called it, of 
theological science is better understood than it was in the Reformation 
period and in the times of the Covenanters and their successors. This 
may not be all due to purely laudable causes. A certain indifferentism 
may have abated the love of truth; and then a returning zeal may 
have accepted an easier victory; or the prominence of a few good men 
in various communions, with a low standard all around, may have 
helped them more readily to forget their differences. Still, it would be 
ungenerous to trace the most and best of true discriminating liberality 
to this source. It is unquestionably a fruit of the Spirit and a product 
of genuine theological culture. To this we are to ascribe not only more 
enlightened views as to the scope and import of theological differences, 
but also advances as to terms of communion, and practical measures 
like Church unions, the work of the Evangelical Alliance, and similar 
federations. But while I feel happy to agree with this view of progress 
in the past and in the future, I am also constrained to make the follow- 
ing limitations to this part of Dr. Bruce’s paper. These will appear in 
my endeavour to answer the three following questions :—VFivst, Can the 
distinction between essentials and non-essentials be drawn otherwise 
than approximately ? secondly, Can a creed limited to essentials be 
made the basis of full Church communion ? and, thirdly, Does the time 
press for a reconstruction of the general, and specially of the Presby- 
terian, creed in this or any other sense ? 

(1.) First, Can the distinction between essentials and non-essentials be 
made otherwise than approximately ? Dr. Bruce almost seems to speak 
as if it could be exactly defined. “The vital matter, therefore, is to 
get the jury to agree about the sum of saving knowledge. When that 
has been ascertained, a progress will have been made worth speaking 
about.” Perhaps it is wrong to take his words too strictly, as he 
immediately begins to speak of degrees of this attainment, and of it 
being due to a certain spirit and tact rather than to dogmatic methods 
and discriminations. He is all the more bound to be hesitant here, 
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because he says that “ there is no authoritative settlement of the ques- 
tion either inside or outside the Scriptures.” This of course leaves 
room for progress ; but the question remains, Is progress in this direc- 
tion ever likely in this world to come up to a sharp and universally 
recognised boundary? Is it not more probable, with this absence of 
Scripture data, that our science will not be able to do more than to 
tell the whereabouts of vital and essential doctrine, rather than to 
enclose it within an exact circumscription? Even a secondary question 
might be made vital. Circumcision might be so held as to involve a 
falling from grace ; and for meat, men might destroy the work of God. 
The long debate between Hooker and Travers as to the Galatian error, 
or the subverting of the foundation, in relation to the Church of Rome, 
and the salvability of its members, is an example of these difficulties. 
And many questions even harder arise, through the continued mixture, 
in varying quantities, of truth and error. Is it really necessary for our 
theology to solve these problems otherwise than approximately ? It is 
not the final arbiter of salvation ; and Church communion has hitherto 
been mistaken, if it is to be coincident with a theological definition of 
fundamental articles, so many and no more, thus only, and no otherwise, 
expressed, 


(2.) This, however, brings us to the second question—Can a creed 





limited to essentials be made the basis of full Church communion ? 


There seems to be room here for the distinction, though Dr. Bruce has 
hardly drawn it, between full and habitual Church communion on the one 
hand, and partial and occasional on the other. We have examples of 
the one in the internal communion of our present denominations, and 
of the other in the free communion which many of them extend to 
other Christians of differing beliefs and order, but without giving them 
a place in their society, and also in the open communion practised at 
such gatherings as those of the Evangelical Alliance. If what Dr. 
Bruce says refers to this more lax and unorganised communion, I fully 
agree with him, being prepared to go as far as most in making the 
simple bond of Christianity thus visible. If it be understood that 
nothing more than recognisable Christianity is thus involved, I would 
be prepared to subscribe all that is in Hall’s “Terms of Communion,” 
and to hold that whoever is good enough for Christ is good enough for 
me. I would thus meet Dr. Bruce’s difficulties about evangelical and 
non-evangelical denominations, and those that are hard to classify by 
any such rubrics. I should not repel the Anglican or Lutheran, or 
even the Romanist, as such, were it possible for him to desire an occa- 
sional place at a Presbyterian communion. Of course I could not 
mutilate the ordinance by reducing the participation to one kind, nor 
could I countenance the Mass or the adoration. With an Old Catholic 
the communion is more conceivable ; and the case will, at least, illus- 
trate the point to which many could go. But this seems to me an 
entirely different issue from the apparent thesis of Dr. Bruce, that the 
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visible Church should make its working—its organic, its habitual com- 
munion as a society—as wide and open as this vaguely Christian and 
Catholic,—not only obliterating all differences between the Calvinist and 
Arminian, but between all other types of doctrine short of what is 
heretical and incompatible with the Christian name. Dr. Bruce has 
said so little to necessitate this construction of his views, that I rather 
argue against it as their tendency, than as their avowed sense ; and I 
confess I do not see by what arguments the denominations (so called) 
could be urged, either from Scripture or expediency, universally to 
resolve their organic membership into this minimum visibile of 
Christian orthodoxy. I do not press the hazard of making a creed so 
sharp and relentless that whoever did not come up to it would ipso 
facto be excluded from salvation, and the difficulty of the Athanasian 
symbol be made universal and permanent, only with a less content, 
“ which faith, except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” The contracters of the 
creed, professing to reduce: it to its lowest terms, would be con- 
strained to make these, at least, rigid and imperative. I have con- 
tended that the process is an indeterminate and impossible one ; 
and therefore I am perhaps hardly entitled to speak of the danger 
of its fulfilment. But the attempt to equalise working Church- 
communion with the minimum of saving creed would have other 
risks that could not be averted. There would be the loss of all 
testimony to truth lower than the highest. If this were retained in a 
confession, it would only be in a “historic sense ;” and as the lower 
system (say, the Semi-Pelagian), from the Evangelical point of view, has 
also its history and its Confessions, both would have to stand or both 
to go out, beside the final and effective creed, for which alone any public 
testimony was now borne. So also whatever was valuable in Church 
organisation,—say, from a Presbyterian point of view,—if we could not 
persuade others to adopt it, would have to be practically abandoned ; 
for we could not have a working Church governed at once Episcopally, 
Presbyterially, and Congregationally ; and if we stood here upon right and 
conscience, this over-riding doctrine of unity, and of essential articles 
of faith would come in to silence us; and we should be asked how we 
stickled for mere forms of government when we had given up a clear 
doctrine of grace, and of justification, and (it might be added) a moral 
and rational, as distinct from a sacerdotal and ritual one, of sacramental 
efficacy. Even if unlimited right of testifying in other ways short of a 
creed, and of working in other ways short of a formal organisation, were 
allowed, in a mixed body, to an evangelical element enclosed between 
the upper and nether mill-stone of a High Church and Broad Church 
aggregation, it might well be questioned whether this were a step in 
the direction of Bible unification ; for whatever the Bible theorem 
of Church unity meant—-and its earnest inculcations evidently mean 
more than the Church has yet laid to heart—it could hardly be 
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contended that it meant a process of gathering up the dispersed into 
one like this. It could not be held that, for the sake of unity, men 
should actively support an institution which propagated, from their 
point of view, a large and serious amount of error as well as truth ; 
which wrought by a sorely defective (if they did not also regard it as 
an unscriptural) organisation ; and which, from the very weight of its 
outward uniformity, was at once tolerant of evil and slowly moved with 
any combined force to unattempted good. That it was called a Church, 
and witnessed to a few dominant and residual truths, could not atone 
for the discords that rose all around and broke these harmonies; nor 
could it be held to be reasonable that Christ should have made the 
form of the Church, which men were by His higher law to work in and 
conform to, so unlike that of every other association, and even every 
voluntary religious society, where they choose out that on which by a 
vast preponderance they are agreed, and spend and are spent even 
unto blood and death, not for what they own to be an amalgam or 
compound or sadly broken image of the Divine, but for a reflection,—the 
nearest and purest and largest that they can make it,—of the very truth of 
God. For these reasons and others that might be named, I am not 
prepared, whoever holds it, to endorse the view, that our extrication 
from the divided state of the Church is by making the terms of full 
working communion nothing more than the minimum (could it be 
ascertained) of saving knowledge; and while I also advocate a 
progress by growing enlightenment and growing forbearance, I would 
leave it to the sense of Christian expediency in every case to decide, 
where the union would or would not so widely reflect and promote 
ascertained and admitted truth, without a jar or recoil of conscience, as 
to make it both a duty and a blessing. 

(3.) This brings us to our third and last point, whether it be a part 
of Presbyteyian duty to attempt at once a reconstruction of the creed, and 
consequently of the terms of working communion, in this or any other 
sense? I need not say more as to the general reconstruction or revision 
of the creed, than I have said under the last point, that it would need 
to be for some other necessity, or with some other prospect of good, 
than the bare equalising of the lines of membership with those of 
ultimate salvation. But there is one less radical stroke of reconstruc- 
tion or reorganisation, which, as Dr. Bruce has advocated it, I may be 
permitted to subject to some animadversion. This is the modification 
of the Calvinistic creed or basis in such a way as to gather in the 
Evangelical Arminians or Methodists. This proposal, it may be 
conceded, has in it much that is attractive. The history of Methodism 
is one of the most remarkable in the whole career of Christianity. It 
does them great injustice when they are looked on simply as Arminians, 
or even as an improved variety of the Remonstrant school, though 
here their own theologians hardly realise the world-wide difference. 
The Dutch Arminians, though having among them great names, and 
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supplying perhaps a needed corrective to a Calvinism more dogmatic 
than practical, founded nothing spiritually great in Europe. They 
helped to develop in England the high and dry legalism of Bishop 
Bull, and soon gave way at home to a colourless and soulless ration- 
alism. Methodism, through its own genius as well as through German 
influence, was really a renewal of the Reformation ; and though it cer- 
tainly took up more Arminian elements than Lutheranism, it has pre- 
served the same Augustinian character in its strenuous condemnation 
of Pelagian and semi-Pelagian error. This type it has preserved after 
its debates with Calvinism (mismanaged on both sides) in last century ; 
and, after its great career in the old world, in the new, and in the mis- 
sion field, it is at this day more friendly with Presbyterianism (itself 
become Presbyterian, though not Calvinist) than in any part of its 
history. Certainly it would be a great achievement if the Calvinist and 
Methodist types of doctrine could co-exist without discord or injury to 
Christian truth in the same organisation, Two great forces, which 
have probably more of the future before them than any other in 
Protestant Christianity, would thus coalesce. But I am not sanguine 
enough to believe with Dr. Bruce that this is yet possible. The 
Methodist will hardly give up his doctrine of resistible grace, and 
accept that of perseverance. Nor will the Calvinist abate the accent 
which he puts upon the sovereign influence of the Holy Spirit as the 
one hope of the world, and which the Methodist seems to him, if not 
at once to affirm and to deny, yet inadequately to exalt. It will bea 
real progress in theology if Dr. Bruce or others can remove these linger- 
ing discords, or persuade all parties, through discussion and conference, 
that they are more agreed than they seem to be ; but in the existing 
state of matters, as they could not suppress their convictions, it would 
be unwise to bring them into a neighbourhood which, for their present 
amicable and useful co-working, would substitute intestine malaise and 
dissension. To the Presbyterian it is some consolation that in this 
separation he has the Lutheran on his side. The Lutheran Reforma- 
tion has always held, as may be seen in the recent work of Dorner, the 
doctrine of perseverance ; and in an attempted consensus of Reformed 
and Lutheran theology made for the United Church of Prussia at the 
Berlin Synod of 1846, by men like Nitzsch and Julius Miiller (accepted 
by the Synod, though dropped in the troubles of the time), it was 
declared that those who had peace with God and the fruits of righteous- 
ness should regard this “not as a gracious experience of a transient 
and mutable character, but as the revelation of an eternal purpose and 
counsel of Divine love, which should impel them to make their election 
sure.” I am far from saying that the statements of Presbyterian Con- 
fessions on the points between them and Methodism do not admit of 
explanation. The United Presbyterian Declaratory Act of 1879 was so 
far an attempt in this direction. But the essence of the distinction still 
remains, and the Reformed Churches, with such a past and present 
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behind and around them, will think long and well before they suffer it 

to be erased. If a higher unity is to absorb it, they will look very 

carefully at that unity to see that it is conserved. 

Let me add, in closing these discussions, that I have no fear for the 
future of the Presbyterian Church throughout the world. Though 
often reproached for its stiffness and angularity, it is at least as 
genuinely liberal as any branch of the Church Catholic. Its solid and 
intelligent conservatism is as open as that of any other to true pro- 
gress. It represents the most progressive movement in the history of 
Christianity, the Reformation, which was not only a recovery but an 
advance, leaving all the patristic types of doctrine behind, and presid- 
ing, as they never could, over the destinies of free nations, which 
indeed it created. In no branch of theology is it behind, least of all 
in that which is exegetical, which supplies the final test and measure 
of progress—the sense of the living Word of God. It has as much 
of the confidence and presage of victory as any other, and in the 
mission field it is grappling as effectually with all other religions, and 
is securing for our common Christianity a fresh sense of its own 
divinity, and an enlargement—even doctrinally—of its horizon. As it 
has not weakened its early ties with learning, so it has not broken its 
connections with philosophy, or refused to profit by any real movement 
of thought or science. Whatever the relations of its theology to the 
Word of God, to its own growing history, or to the development of 
other Churches, all may be left safely in the hand of Him who makes 
time an instructor of the Church as of the world, and only requires us, 
in “ forgetting those things which are behind and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before,” to see that what we are pressing 
toward is really “the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

JOHN CAIRNS. 


THE AUTHOR OF “STEPPING HEAVEN- 
WARD.” * 


gape PRENTISS, née Payson, is well entitled to a high 

place among distinguished American women. It is true that her 
literary productions gained but little acknowledgment from the general 
press either of America or Great Britain. She herself used to say that it 
was well for her that she had not allowed herself to covet literary fame, 
otherwise she would have settled down, like many others, into a sour 
disappointed old woman. Possibly she was too earnestly and aggres- 
sively Christian to interest the chiefs of literature, who, however, are not 


* The Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss, Author of “Stepping Heavenward.” By 
[her Husband] the Rev. G. L. Prentiss, D.D. London, 1882. 
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slow, for the most part, to recognise literary power wherever it appears, 
It is said of Alexandre Vinet that he was never allowed to feel himself 
otherwise than an outsider in the great circle of Parisian littérateurs, 
who could not but admire, all the while, his brilliant literary gifts, 
But Mrs. Prentiss, after all, made her mark as a writer, and had her 
reward. Her books had a vast circulation. They were translated into 
several languages. Testimonies to the good they had done poured in 
during her lifetime till she was sick of the subject, and after her death 
they came from the four winds of heaven. Once she got a letter from 
an English lady saying that she had read “Stepping Heavenward” 
between fifty and sixty times. Many was the weeping eye she dried ; 
many the burdened soul she lightened ; many the perplexed traveller 
she put in the right way to heaven. Her books on “Little Susy” 
have influenced numberless young hearts for good. Devoting her pen 
to usefulness, she found a far higher and more solid reward than if as 
an actor she had starred it through the theatres of the world, or as a 
writer of novels designed merely to please, had risen to the pinnacle 
of literary fame. Besides the talents conspicuous in her writings, this 
volume brings to light a great wealth of personal, social, and domestic 
virtues. It throws important and interesting light on her Christian 
character ; and it reveals the amount of social influence she wielded, 
not merely in the congregations to which her husband ministered, but in 
a much larger Christian circle in New York and elsewhere. Her 
personal influence was remarkable; although it was not every one 
that relished her manner. 

Mrs. Prentiss was the daughter of a very remarkable father. Edward 
Payson is one of the most saintly names of the United States, and may 
perhaps be coupled with Richard Baxter in England. Portland, the capital 
of the State of Maine (then a district of Massachusetts) was the scene of 
his ministry, in which the effect of a burning desire to win souls, an 
intensely warm emotional nature, and a most vivid apprehension of the 
person of Christ, was not a little marred by fits of melancholy and 
spiritual depression. The temper of the old Puritan stock from which 
he sprang had been modified somewhat by the later type of English 
evangelism, and by the other influences which swayed New England in 
the early part of the century. To an awful sense of Divine realities he 
added a remarkable vein of humour, showing that his nature possessed 
that twofold fountain—tears and laughter—which has been found so 
often in great orators and great men. Professor Calvin Stowe writes in 
rapturous terms of his extempore prayers and the gushings of his heart 
in familiar talk. ‘It was my custom to close my eyes when he began 
to pray, and it was always a letting down, a sort of rude fall, to open 
them again, when he had concluded, and find myself again on earth. 
His prayers always took my spirit into the immediate presence of Christ, 
amid the glories of the spiritual world ; and to look round again on this 
familiar and comparatively misty earth was always painful.” 
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Elizabeth Payson was but nine years old when her father died, 22nd 
October, 1827. But she was in many ways a remarkable reproduction 
of some of his finest qualities, as well as of some of his ailments and 
weaknesses. The “lost will,” which Payson so extolled on his death- 
bed, when he spoke of the blessedness of having no will of his own, all 
being lost in God’s, became to his daughter the ideal of the very highest 
life, after which she continually strove. Unhappily, she inherited her 
father’s ill-health, and during all her life she was a martyr to pain and 
suffering. But along with this, she had a wonderful exuberance of 
animal spirits, and a love of fun and frolic which kept her as young and 
blithe as a girl, even when the snows of age had fallen on her head and 
her face was furrowed with marks of suffering. A certain proneness to 
mysticism characterised her—kept in check, however, by the practical 
necessities of life, and by a strong common sense that recoiled from all 
exaggeration. Her nature was elastic, nimble, spirituelle—full of grace 
and delicate beauty. Strange to say, the natural tendency to sadness was 
not wholly neutralised either by her bursts of frolicsomeness, or by the 
earnest soul-service that sought continually to live in the presence of 
Christ and under the joy it brings. Her emotions were of the liveliest 
type, and the warmth of her love drew towards her many a heart. 

Her apparent contradictions were really due to her many-sided 
nature. A martyr to ill-health, yet full of vivacity and of the 
cheerfulness that comforts and uplifts the sorrowing; dreadfully 
sleepless, so that often for weeks together she hardly knew a good 
night’s rest, yet fresh as a lark, and, to use her own simile, “ happy as 
a grig ;” profoundly earnest in all the aims and exercises of the spiritual 
life, yet translating German tragedies, and reading and enjoying “Adam 
Bede,” and “ Les Mis¢rables,’ and “ Adventures of a Phaeton,” and the 
cream of all our better light literature; finding much enjoyment in all 
the lawful avocations and recreations of life, yet so cherishing the 
thought of life eternal as to be able to say that at any time for thirty 
years it would have been a pleasure to her to die; fascinated by the 
theory of the “higher life” and wistfully eyeing “perfectionism” as a 
vision of delight, but compelled to give it up by the hard logic of facts, 
which showed her that neither in herself nor in any human being had she 
ever seen perfection or anything like it—Mrs. Prentiss was a remarkable 
psychological phenomenon, as well as a lively companion and most 
useful friend. Natures like hers, of such width of sympathy, are not 
to be judged by the common standard. Readers of her biography may 
find some things that do not altogether please them, but in her nature 
there was room for many things that could not be safely accommodated 
in the narrower dimensions of commonplace hearts. 

Associated though she was latterly with the Presbyterian Church, she 
does not seem to have been reared in it, and she did not belong to the 
ordinary Presbyterian type. Her mind was not of the doctrinal cast. 
She apprehended truth by her intuitions far more than her logic, Her 
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great criterion was our Lord’s text, “If any man will do God’s will he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.” Of all the theological 
controversies that were going on in her time, her memoir dwells on 
none save that concerning the higher Christian life. Her ecclesiastical 
sympathies appear to have been very vague. The glorious person of 
Jesus Christ was her one theological centre, and wherever she found a 
soul stirred by His glory, she was attracted and charmed. Thomas i 
Kempis, Fenelon, Madame Guion, Archbishop Leighton, Herbert, Baxter, 
George Macdonald, Thomas Erskine, Dr. Faber, Archbishop Manning, 
had all something that pleased her, and her constant desire was that 
Christ might be formed in her. An old Irish hymn, ascribed to St. 
Patrick, seemed to be ever her prayer— 


“Christ with me, Christ before me, Christ behind me, Christ within me, Christ 
beneath me, Christ above me, Christ at my right hand, Christ at my left, Christ 
in the head of every man that thinks of me, Christ in the mouth of every man 
who speaks to me, Christ in every eye that sees me, Christ in every ear that 
hears me.” 


It was this profound delight in Christ that kept her right when she 
was in danger of turning to the right hand or to the left. With this 
we must couple her intense love for the Bible. The longer she lived 
the more fresh material she found in it. She was especially charmed 
with the plan of Bible-readings, finding in it a wonderful effect in the 
way of brightening up passages that might otherwise be neglected, and 
bringing out the fulness and riches of their meaning. During some of 
her last years she made great use of this method, and was able by 
means of it to interest and instruct many in the great Bible truths. 

The incidents of her life were not numerous. At the early age of 
twelve, she joined the Church and gave herself to the Lord; yet some 
eight years after she had become so careless, that for a fortnight she 
gave up the practice of secret prayer. There seems to have been no 
such serious relapse during the remainder of her life. Her first employ- 
ment from home was as teacher in a boarding-school in Richmond, 
where she showed a remarkable power of moulding the character of girls, 
and recovering some that were very hopeless, bringing them to Christ, 
and filling them with heart and hope for the duties of life. At the 
age of twenty-six she married the Rev. George Lewis Prentiss, then just 
ordained a pastor of the South Trinitarian Church in New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts. The earlier years of married life were saddened by the loss 
of children, a trial that, added to her own poor health, affected her very 
deeply, but gave her that profound experience of chastening and belief 
in it that enabled her to enter so tenderly in some of her books into 
the feelings of the afflicted, and minister to their sorrows. 

In 1851, Mr. Prentiss became minister of the Mercer Street Presby- 
terian Church of New York, and from that time till her death New 
York was her home. Here Mrs. Prentiss had full experience of the 
work of the pastor’s wife, and in spite of poor health and domestic 
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engagements, she showed herself admirably fitted for the position. In 
1858, both the minister and his wife were worn out ; he resigned his 
charge. Through the liberality of the congregation, they were enabled 
to spend two years in Switzerland, and the vacation seemed to give 
them a new lease of life. 

In 1861, a new church was started in New York, “The Church of 
the Covenant,” of which Dr. Prentiss was the pastor. It was more 
in the west of the city, and entailed a new series of duties on both 
pastor and his wife. A pleasant summer retreat was acquired at 
Dorset, where the vacation was spent every year—a source of great 
interest and refreshment of mind and body. Dr. Prentiss was 
appointed by the General Assembly a professor in a theological 
seminary in Chicago, but he had little heart for the change, and his 
wife had less, and the matter terminated by his congregation refusing 
to let him go. In 1873, he was called to similar duties in the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York. Five years afterwards Mrs. 
Prentiss, after a short but very painful attack of illness, entered on her 
eternal rest. 

The birth of her children and the publication of her books were the 
chief external events in her individual life. In 1853, she wrote “ Little 
Susy’s Six Birthdays”—‘“the book,” says her husband, “that has given 
such delight to tens of thousands of children, wherever the English 
language is spoken.” Like most of her books, it was an inspiration, and 
was composed with the utmost rapidity. She read the different chap- 
ters, as they were written, to her husband, child, and brother, who all 
with one voice expressed their admiration. In about ten days the work 
was finished. The manuscript was in a clear delicate hand, and without 
an erasure. Upon its publication it was ab once recognised as a work 
of real genius, inimitable in its kind, and neither the popular verdict nor 
the verdict of children as to its merits has ever changed. 

“Stepping Heavenward ” was published as a book in 1869. It had 
previously appeared in numbers in a Chicago paper. The Rev. Dr. 
Vincent, in a memorial discourse, said of it: “The response to ‘Stepping 
Heavenward’ was instant and general. Others of her books were 
enjoyed, praised, laughed over, but this one was taken by tired hands 
into secret places, pored over by eyes dim with tears, and its lessons 
prayed out at many a Jabbok. It was one of those books which sorrow- 
ing Mary-like women read to each other, and which lured many a bustling 
Martha, from the fretting of her care-cumbered life, to ponder the new 
lesson of rest in toil. It was one of those books of which people kept a 
lending copy, that they might enjoy the uninterrupted companionship of 
their own. The circulation of the book was very large.” 

“It was read with equal delight,” says Dr. Prentiss, ‘by persons not 
only of all classes, but of all creeds also; by Calvinists, Arminians, High 
Churchmen, Evangelicals, Unitarians, and Roman Catholics.” Miss 
Warner tells how the name was got. One morning Mrs. Prentiss came 
VoL. IX.—NO. LIV. 2E 
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to the breakfast table with her face all lighted up. “I’ve got a name for 
my book,” she exclaimed: “it came to me while I was lying awake last 
night. You know Wordsworth’s ‘Stepping Westward ?’ I am going to 
call it ‘Stepping Heavenward.’ I think I will put in Wordsworth’s poem 
as a preface.” It is not the only instance of a happy suggestion coming 
to one while lying sleepless in bed. We should think it very likely that 
in her long sleepless nights, Mrs. Prentiss had many more. 

The only work of a strictly didactic kind that Mrs. Prentiss published 
was “Urbane and his Friends.” ‘‘ Urbane is an aged pastor, and his 
friends are members of his flock whom he has invited to meet with him 
from week to week for Christian counsel and fellowship. Some of their 
names, Antiochus, Hermes, Junia, Claudia, Apelles, and the like, sound 
rather strange, but together with those more familiar, they are all borrowed 
from the New Testament. Among the topics discussed are: The Bible, 
Temptation, Faith, Prayer, the Mystics, the Higher Christian Life, Service, 
Pain and Sorrow, Peace and Joy, and the Indwelling Christ. She was 
dissatisfied with the work, and required some persuasion before she would 
consent to its being published. But its spiritual tone, its tenderness, 
its sweet reasonableness, and the bright little pictures of truth and life 
which enliven its pages, have led some to prize it more than any other 
of her writings.” 

On two points of her belief we give her views—the indwelling of 
Christ, and the Second Advent—the former in her husband’s words, the 
latter in her own. 


“The surest way, she thought, of rising above the bondage of ‘ frames,’ 
and entering into the glorious liberty of the sons of God, is to become fully 
¢onscious of your actual union to Christ, and of what is involved in this thrice 
sacred union. It is not enough that we trust in Him as our Lord, and the Lord 
our Righteousness ; He must also dwell in our hearts by faith as our spiritual 
life. The union is indeed mystical and indescribable, but none the less real or 
joy-inspiring for all that. We want no metaphor and no mere abstraction in our 
souls ; we want Christ Himself. We want to be able to say in sublime contra- 
diction: I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. And this, too, is the way of 
sanctification as well as the rest of conscience. For just in proportion as Christ 
lives in the soul, self goes out, and with it sin. Just in proportion as self 


goes out, Christ comes in, and with Him righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 


On the subject of the Second Advent she wrote to a friend :— 


“ Neither Mr. Prentiss nor myself have ever had any sympathy with Second 
Adventists. All the talk about it seems to us mere speculation, and probable 
doom to disappointment. Ido not see that it is as powerful a stimulant to holiness 
as the uncertainty of life is. Christ may come any day; but He may not come 
for ages ; but we must and shall die in the merest fragment of an age, and see 
Him as He is. It will be a day of unspeakable joy when we meet Him here or 
there. I shrink from unprofitable discussion of points that, after all, can only 
be tested by time andevents. I do not think our expecting Christ will bring 
Him a minute sooner, for the Early Church expected Him, yet He came not. 
There has been so much wildness in theories on this subject that I am sore when 
I hear new ones advanced; none of these theories have proved to be correct, 
and I do not imagine that any of them will.” 
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As a writer of letters on practical religious subjects, Mrs. Prentiss 
excelled greatly. A great part of the volume before us consists of such 
letters. ‘To promote a happy, healthy, steady, yet joyful life in Christ 
was her continual aim. 

There are interesting notices, not a few, in this volume, of men and 
women whose names are familiar throughout the Christian Church. 
None of these notices are more interesting than those which refer 
to the late Professor H. B. Smith and his family, with whom the 
Prentisses were on the most intimate terms. Of Dr. Godet, of Neuf- 
chatel, we have a delightful glimpse, in connection with the illness and 
death in that town of the Rev. W. Craig, Dr. Prentiss’s successor at 
New Bedford. Mr. Craig had a letter of introduction to Dr. Godet 
from Professor Smith. ‘From the first quarter of an hour,” wrote 
Dr. Godet to Mrs. Craig, “ we were like two brothers who had known 
each other from infancy. He knew not a great deal of French, and I 
not much more of English ; but the Lord was between him and me.” 
“ Professor Godet and his family are like the very angels of God,” wrote 
Mr. Craig to his wife. His last days were filled with inexpressible joy in 
his God and Saviour. Shortly before his departure he said to Dr. 
Godet and the other friends who were by his bedside, “ There shall be 
no night there ; but the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
be their light.” 

Most of our hymn-books now contain Mrs. Prentiss’s “ More Love, O 
Christ, to Thee ;” but it will be read with fresh interest at the close 
of this brief notice of its author :— 





“More love, O Christ, to Thee ! |  * Let sorrow do its worst, 
Hear Thou the prayer I make | Send grief and pain ; 
On bended knee : Sweet are Thy messengers, 
This is my earnest plea— | Sweet their refrain, 
More love, O Christ, to Thee ! When they can sing with me, 
More love, O Christ, to Thee ! More love, O Christ, to Thee ! 
More love to Thee ! More love to Thee! 
“Once earthly joy I craved, “ Then shall my latest breath 
Sought peace and rest ; Whisper Thy praise ; 
Now Thee alone I seek, This is the parting cry 
Give what is best ! My heart shall raise, 
This all my prayer shall be— This still its prayer shall be— 
More love, O Christ, to Thee! More love, O Christ, to Thee ! 
More love to Thee ! More love to Thee ! 
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OUR LORD AS A TEACHER. 


HILE we repudiate emphatically the aim of unbelief to reduce 
Jesus of Nazareth to the position of a mere teacher, we accept 
cordially its concession that as a teacher His power and His influence 
were unrivalled. Certainly the Divine Saviour of the world was far more 
than a teacher ; but a teacher, a prophet of the Lord, He undoubtedly 
was. It is remarkable that even in the earlier days of His public 
ministry, before He could have acquired the facilities that usually come 
from experience and practice, His ability as a teacher impressed all kinds 
of hearers. It was in the earliest days of His Judean ministry that 
Nicodemus came to Him, assured that He was a teacher sent from God, 
and therefore able to solve the great mysteries that seem to have been 
pressing on him respecting life and death, sin and salvation. It was 
on occasion of His first visit to Nazareth, not far from the beginning of 
His public career, that His hearers ‘wondered at the gracious words 
that proceeded out of His mouth.” It is of His first great public dis- 
course in Galilee that Matthew says, “The people were astonished at 
His teaching ; for He taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the scribes.” It was early in His ministry, too, as we find it recorded 
in John vii., that the officers sent by the priests and Pharisees to appre- 
hend Him brought back the testimony—‘ never man spake like this 
man.” Later on, we find similar testimonies to the remarkable ability 
and power of His teaching. The common people heard Him gladly. 
The people pressed on Him to hear the Word of God (Luke v. 1). On 
occasion of His last visit to Jerusalem, the publicans and sinners drew 
near to hear Him (Luke xv. 1). All the people came early in the 
morning to the temple for to hear Him (Luke xxi. 38). It was this 
readiness of the people to hear, and this practice of hearing with interest, 
that led our Lord to give so many warnings on the insufficiency of mere 
hearing, as in the parable of the Sower, or in the solemn contrast between 
the house built on the rock and the house built on the sand. 

There are two uses to be made of our Lord’s qualities as a teacher, and 
on the first blush it might be supposed that these are inconsistent with 
one another. The one use may be termed apologetic, and the other 
homiletic. When we view His teaching apologetically, we find it far 
above all mere human teaching, and on this quality we construct an 
argument for His Divine mission. When we view it homiletically, we 
regard it as furnishing an example to us, and we endeavour to bring out 
the particulars in which the example holds. But is it possible to com- 
bine these views? May Christ’s teaching be so far above us as to prove 
that He was far more than a human teacher, and yet so much on the 
same plane with us as to furnish an example? If we exalt it 
in either aspect, do we not depress it in the other? Must we not say 
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of it, as of the baptism of John, that it was either of heaven or of 
men ? 

These questions are not difficult to answer. It is in respect of the 
source whence it was derived that the teaching of Christ was so palpably 
and completely above us. No earthly fountain of wisdom could have 
furnished it. His countrymen saw this, and wondered, and asked, 
‘From whence hath this man this wisdom ?” (Matt. xiii. 54). From 
the mind of Christ truth came out not in little sparks, but in brilliant 
flashes ; not in drops, but in gushing streams. Unlike Socrates and 
Plato, and the other wise men of the early world, He did not grope and 
guess, but He walked steadily, fearlessly, erect, through the realms of 
darkness and mystery. He seemed endued with a new spiritual sense. 
The ways and purposes of God, hidden from our view so far away in 
the depths, seemed to Him a familiar theme. The phrases that are so 
often in the mouths of the greatest philosophers about the limitation of 
our knowledge were never used by Him, except with reference to one 
thing—a day of which not even the Son knew, but only the Father. 
He did not, like Newton, compare Himself to a child gathering pebbles 
on the beach, while the great ocean of truth lay unexplored before him. 
He did not, like Butler, speak of the government of God as a scheme 
by him imperfectly comprehended. He did not, like Paul, contrast the 
state in which we see through a glass darkly with the state in which 
we are to see face to face. Not only did He appear to know certainly 
all that He did teach, but He appeared also to possess great stores of 
Divine truth which He kept in reserve. Nor can it be said that in all 
this He showed a trace of pretentiousness. His lessons have stood the 
test of eighteen hundred years. All that time it is His torch that has 
been flaming in the van of the truth-loving host, and guiding their 
steps towards the land of promise. All that time, the great spiritual 
leaders of the race have owned allegiance to Him. No spiritual Seer 
has arisen to overtop Him, or to give a new direction to the steps of 
men bent on learning the ways of God. 

The teaching of Christ, therefore, is an impregnable apologetical 
argument. It shatters the theory that He was merely a young man of 
remarkable powers, who picked up His ideas cleverly among the hills 
of Nazareth. The judgment of all fair men goes as far at least as that 
of Nicodemus, that He was “a teacher sent from God.” 

While the apologetical position is thus secure, the homiletical and 
pastoral rests on an equally firm foundation. The process by which our 
Lord obtained his knowledge of Divine things is hid from us ; but the 
knowledge which He did obtain, and the manner in which He made use 
of that knowledge, are recorded for our instruction in the narratives of 
the Evangelists. The truths which He imparted are matter of revela- 
tion ; His method of imparting them is matter of observation. Both 
these matters are not only legitimate topics for our study as His 
servants, but we should be guilty of a great breach of duty if we should 
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fail to study and ponder them. In the present chapter, our subject 
will be chiefly the truths Christ taught ; in what is to follow, we shall 
consider the form and method of His teaching. First, What were the 
great truths which He made it His business to proclaim? Next, What 
was characteristic of His way of handling them, and of finding an 
entrance for them into the understanding, the conscience, and the feel- 
ings of his hearers ? 

Before we take up what is ordinarily understood by the substance 
of Christ’s teaching, we must fasten attention on a very remarkable 
feature of it, well fitted to be an introduction to the whole, because it 
forms a connecting link between the Divine and the human. The feature 
we refer to is the connection of Christ’s teaching with His person. His 
teaching was eminently personal, and this not accidentally but essenti- 
ally. He Himself was the centre of His system. A great purpose of 
His preaching was to reveal Himself, and to induce men to accept Him, 
and use Him in conformity with this manifestation. 

But this was very different from what may be called the personality 
of some men’s teaching. Among ordinary teachers we find great differ- 
ences in this respect. Some men keep themselves entirely apart from 
what they speak or write—they lose themselves in their subject ; while 
other men mix themselves up with it, and indeed are hardly capable of 
viewing it apart from their own experience. We may take the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament as samples of writings where the writer 
is as completely out of sight as he is in the propositions of Euclid. On 
the other hand, we may take Jeremiah or Ezekiel as samples of writers 
whose personality runs like a thread through the whole texture of their 
work. A still more marked instance is that of the Apostle Paul, 
especially in the more important and characteristic of his Epistles. There, 
the personal element is so strong and so characteristic, that even the 
modern critical school is compelled to ascribe these Epistles* to him. 

In general terms, we should say that Jesus belonged to the latter 
class of teachers. But, on closer examination, it is found that the 
personal element in His teaching was essentially different from the same 
element in theirs. It was not that He mixed up His own experiences 
with what He taught on Divine things to His disciples, but that He ever 
represented His personality as the vital element of His system. For 
men could not receive His moral teaching to any good purpose unless 
they received Himself. That which, first of all, he was ever most eager 
to press was, that He was the Messiah, the Son of God, sent into the 
world to guide lost men to salvation, and if they were to be saved, they 
must become one with Him. 

So vital did our Lord deem this, that in the fourth Gospel it is the 
conspicuous feature throughout. Not that it is absent in the first 
three. ‘Come unto Mg, all ye who labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest” is the view presented in the synoptics of what HE 


* Romans, Ist and 2nd Corinthians, Galatians. 
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is, and of the manner in which men are to be blessed. “All things are 
delivered unto Me of My Father” is the ground on which, in these 
Gospels, He rests His claim, and vindicates His invitation. But in the 
fourth Gospel His oneness with the Father is proclaimed in ways with- 
out number, as well as the fact that by Divine ordination His person is 
the one storehouse of all blessing for the children of men. He is the 
Light of the World, the Bread of Life, the Water of Life, the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life. And what makes this truth of such boundless 
importance is, that unless men believe it, and come to Christ for all 
spiritual blessing, they cannot obtain such blessing. “Iam the Vine, 
ye are the branches. Abide in Me and I in you; as the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except 
ye abide in Me.” ‘Without Me, ye can do nothing.” All that were 
to be blessed must have faith in Him, and that they might have this 
faith, they must be drawn to Him by the Father. Very plainly, Jesus 
had a consciousness of a relation to God essentially different from that 
of any prophet, different from anything claimed by the founder of any 
religious school. 

It was from this exalted standpoint that He taught His other lessons. 
The sceptic may say, ‘This was a hallucination ; but, apart from this, 
His views of truth were very clear, and His lessons remarkably power- 
ful.” But let us observe that, apart from supernatural vision, there is 
but one thing that can give great insight into truth, and great power of 
imparting it. That one thing is, singleness of eye, freedom from pre- 
judice, purity of moral nature, the stillness of the element in which one 
lives. In nature, no man sees far with a watery eye, or in a foggy or 
tremulous atmosphere. In a stormy day, no eye can penetrate through 
foaming waves to the depths of ocean. So in the spiritual world 
one’s nature must be pure and still, undisturbed by prejudice, unmoved 
by hallucinations, to see deep into moral and spiritual truth. But if 
Jesus was under the wildest hallucination as to His own person—if He 
was mystified by Old Testament ideas of a Messiah, He was under the 
influence of a disturbing cause that would have dimmed His spiritual eye 
and blurred the whole landscape of truth. The sceptical position is 
the absurd one that the most prejudiced and mistaken of all teachers 
was by far the clearest and the best. We must either deny him all 
true insight and spiritual power, or acknowledge Him in the personality 
which He claimed—as the anointed of the Father, containing, in His 
own person, all the blessings needed for sinful men. 

Between the Great Teacher testifying of His own Person as the 
appointed storehouse of all saving blessing, and the teachers whom He 
now sends to minister to His Church, there is, and can be, in this 
vital feature, no resemblance. The function of all teachers in respect 
of this feature is simply that of witnesses. They are not that Light, not 
even a spark of it, but are sent to bear witness of the Light. They are 
sent to proclaim wherever they go that “it hath pleased the Father 
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‘that IN Him should all fulness dwell.” Vital union with Christ brings 
with it pardon, acceptance, holiness, strength, consolation. Nor, apart 
from this vital union, is there any possible way of obtaining such bless- 
ings. As little could you find, apart from the sun, any provision of 
light and heat and other solar influences for some planet that had shot 
away from its orbit and plunged into the abyss, as apart from the 
person of Christ you can find light and life and power for any sinful 
soul. Woe be to the minister who does not make the person of Christ 
the centre of his system, and the fount of all blessing! A Gospel 
resting on any other basis is not Christ’s Gospel at all. 

Passing now to the consideration of what, in the more ordinary sense, 
was the matter of our Lord’s teaching, we cannot but be struck with 
its eminently practical character. It is not doctrinaire teaching ; it 
gives us no theory of the universe, no system either of philosophy or 
theology ; it does not even formally answer the questions that have been 
puzzling inquirers from generation to generation. In form it is very 
unlike such works as Calvin’s Institutes, the Westminster Confession, 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, or Boston’s Fourfold State. It is like 
clinical teaching, not the teaching of the class ; like the teaching of the 
physician in the hospital, finding there a great number of impotent 
folk, and trying simply to show how each of them is to be made whole. 
Jesus finds men sick and dying ; He takes them by the hand, raises 
them up, and leads them back to God. And yet, while Christ’s teach- 
ing is thus unformal, incidental, and as it were pro ve natd, it is 
wonderfully complete with reference to its object. He just takes man 
as he is, in all his disorder and misery, and He not only shows how he 
is to be renewed and restored, but He actually renews and restores him. 
He sets up a ladder between heaven and earth, and the angels of 
God ascend and descend upon it. His words are not truth merely, 
they are spirit and life. What a different man the Apostle Peter 
is when he comes, as it were, out of Christ’s hands! At first ignorant, 
self-confident, and unstable as water, he becomes spiritually wise, 
strong through distrust of himself, and firm as a rock in his testimony 
for truth and duty. It is the spiritual influence of Christ that has 
changed him ; under Christ’s influence that which was born of the 
flesh has been displaced in Peter by that which is born of the Spirit. 

But what, in substance, were the lessons which Christ taught ? 

I. Let us begin with the great central subject—Gop. It is of Him 
and of His ways that man needs most to learn. First, Christ taught 
His righteousness, His claims on man, His intolerance of sin, the cer- 
tainty and the awfulness of the judgment of sin, especially in the life to 
come. This view of God underlies all His teaching. Man is a sinner, 
and needs to be forgiven. God has given him a law, but he has not 
kept that law. The idea of deserved punishment, the idea of hell as 
the place of punishment, is conspicuous in all Christ’s teaching ; and a 
dark and terrible element of that teaching it is. But further, Christ 
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taught that God had brought in an economy of grace, of which economy 
He Himself, as we have seen, was the head. The angels’ song was a 
glimpse of the glorious truth which was revealed in its fulness on the 
cross at Calvary. Man is not left to perish, for God has sent His Son, 
“that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but should have 
everlasting life.” Salvation is not of merit, it is of grace. It does not 
come to the pharisee, with all his respectability, but to the publican, who 
smites on his breast and cries, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!” 
Publicans and sinners are not beyond the pale of this dispensation of 
grace ; for Christ came to call not the righteous but sinners to repent- 
ance. Yet this grace which reaches the sinner, does not break down 
the claims of law and righteousness ; one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled. The Son of Man gives His 
life a ransom for many. The cup in the Holy Supper is the New Testa- 
ment in His blood, shed for the remission of the sins of many. The 
conditions of redemption by Christ are, that the claims of the righteous 
law shall be implemented to the uttermost ; yet the door of mercy is to 
be thrown open, and publicans and harlots to be admitted to the bless- 
ings of the kingdom. 

It was not enough for Christ to teach that God has provided a 
channel by which His grace may flow to sinners,—He shows by 
emblems of great beauty and power how rich and comprehensive this 
grace of God is. This is the great lesson of the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. The compassion of God is not extinguished even by the most 
unnatural conduct of men. There are yearnings in the Divine bosom 
toward the most inexcusable and guilty. He teaches us to call Him 
“Our Father which art in heaven.” No doubt this lesson had been 
taught in the Old Testament. It had been verified in the history of 
rebellious Israel. It was the lesson of the 103rd Psalm, and other 
Psalms ; it was the gospel of Isaiah and the other prophets ; it was the 
very spirit of the whole course of revelation. What Christ did was to 
repeat these lessons, but at the same time to give them a new emphasis 
and pathos. For Jesus not only taught them in words, but exemplified 
them in His life ; symbolically He showed the mercy which He proclaimed. 
When He touched and cleansed the leper, when He accepted the homage 
of the woman that was a sinner and sent her away forgiven, when He 
brought salvation to the home of Zaccheus, the publican extortioner, 
when He prayed for His murderers, when He gave to the wretched thief 
a pass to Paradise, when He met the persecutor breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter and turned him into an apostle, He was in all these 
things at once proclaiming and exemplifying the marvellous riches of 
the grace of God. Can anyone deny that this was the great glory of 
Christ’s teaching—His teaching by life even more than by word? He 
proclaimed an infinite tenderness in the Divine bosom, but in union with 
infinite righteousness; an infinite bounty, resting on infinite holiness ; 
boundless mercy, but no triflling with sin ; a compassion that trembles 
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at every human sorrow, yet a majesty that upholds the law to its last 
jot and tittle! 

The lesson is all the more striking that it connects itself so closely 
with the sufferings of Christ. That the most gracious of all beings should 
also be the deepest sufferer ; that He who was ever scattering blessings 
should be familiar with sorrow like no other sorrow ; that He who was 
“the light of the world” should have been the person to encounter the 
hour and power of darkness,—this is strange indeed. But it makes all 
the more striking the lesson that Christ teaches; He magnifies the grace 
that heals all our diseases ; but when the instrument of this healing is 
inquired for, it is seen that by His stripes we are healed. 

Equally remarkable was the view which Christ presented of the spirit- 
uality of God, and of the fact that our whole bearing toward Him, our 
obedience, our trust, our worship, must be essentially from and by the 
spirit. Our obedience must be the obedience of willing hearts, free and 
unconstrained—a surrender of our will to His will; and to help us to 
realise this we have the prayer, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” Our religion must be a very trustful religion, leaning on our 
Father, even in the dark, a happy confiding assurance that if He feeds 
the ravens He will not leave us to starve ; if He clothes the lilies, His 
children shall not go in rags. And our worship must be a very spiritual 
worship ; its one great rule being that God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth. No drawing 
near to Him with the lips while the heart is far from Him; no new moons 
or appointed feasts while the hands are full of blood. Nothing is more 
remarkable in what Jesus prescribed as to the worship in His Church, 
than the entire absence of those minute directions which were so con- 
spicuous in the Church of the Old Testament. What confidence He 
must have had in the infusion into men’s hearts of the spirit of worship, 
and in that spirit clothing itself in suitable forms! Did ever a religion 
start with so little of form and outward ceremony—with such an 
absence of that which the human heart substitutes for spiritual service? 
The fact that in the Church of Rome and elsewhere men have added so 
much of this kind to the spiritual religion of Christ, makes its spirituality, 
as it came from Him, all the more remarkable. 

Then, as to the sphere of God’s service. He never taught that 
the sphere of Divine service is apart from everything else, and that the 
discharge merely of duties technically religious is what will please God. 
Nothing was more abhorrent to His mind than that tithes of mint 
and anise and cummin could give pleasure to God, when men were 
outraging the weightier matters—mercy, judgment, and faith. It was 
absurd to attach a sanctity to the gold of the temple which did not 
belong to the temple itself. It was horrible to release sons from their 
duty to their parents by the pretext that they were consecrating their 
money to God. If men were to serve God at all, they were to serve 
Him all round. It is true that the germs of all this teaching are found 
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in the prophets. What our Lord did was to bring them into a clearer 
and more striking light—to give them the sort of relief which is given 
by the stereoscope to the lines of a photograph—to make them stand 
out, on the canvas of Scripture, vivid, pointed, arresting. Whoever 
ponders Christ’s lessons can have no doubt or difficulty on this point : 
no service, no offering no homage, can please God which is not the 
outcome of a loving, loyal heart. And where the heart is loyal, it will 
try to please God in everything. 

II. Precisely corresponding to these views of God were the lessons 
which Christ taught regarding man. As we have seen, He taught his 
need of reconciliation, of forgiveness, of deliverance from hell, of ever- 
lasting life. He taught his need of union to Himself, in order that he 
might share the blessings which He brought, and live with Him in 
everlasting rest and glory. He laid great emphasis on these topics, for 
He held a high doctrine on the value of man. Perhaps, in analysing 
His teaching, we ought to put His doctrine on the value of man in one 
of the foremost places. Jesus Christ “brought life and immortality to 
light.” Not a human creature came within His ken whom He did not 
think of as an immortal being, and whom, in that aspect, He did not 
regard with profound concern. The Old Testament had dealt with men 
chiefly in the mass ; or if it attached great importance to individuals, it 
was usually individuals of high position and influence—usually kings, 
holding in their hands the lives of all their people. But in the New 
Testament, and under Christ’s teaching, the individual soul rises to 
sublime importance, and becomes a jewel of incomparable worth. We 
tremble as we think of its value and its possible destiny. Why might not 
the woman that was a sinner have been left to end her life as she began 
it? Why should the thief on the cross have been taken such notice of, 
and have got such a promise ? Of what use was it for Christ to arrest 
Zacchzeus in his covetous life, and compromise His own character in the 
eyes of the respectable classes by appearing as a friend of publicans and 
sinners? Because they had immortal souls. It might be but a step 
for them to the grave ; but when they rose again, they that had done 
good would rise to the resurrection of life, and they that had done evil 
to the resurrection of condemnation. Men are not dumb driven cattle! 
It is Christ that has taught us, far beyond any prophet of the old 
economy, to honour all men because of their immortality, and to hold 
no labour too great to save a single soul. 

The word “soul,” indeed, got a higher meaning in the lips of Christ. 
To fear those that killed the body was foolish ; but it was a different 
thing to fear him who had power over the soul. Nor was the soul 
merely the part of a man, so to speak, that would survive, the part that 
would be happy or miserable hereafter. The soul was the man himself, 
the inner, the essential part of him; that to which everything that 
was good or valuable in him belonged, in this life as well as in the life 
to come. His outer man, his wealth, his decorations, his formal ser- 
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vices were absolutely nothing—had no atom of intrinsic value ; his soul 
was all. What he was in the inner man of the heart was the vital 
matter ; what qualities flourished there ; God-like on the one hand, 
devil-like on the other ; born of the Spirit, or born of the flesh. At 
the core of every man’s being was a mysterious something that deter- 
mined all the rest; if that was right, all was right; if that was 
perverted, the whole man was in disorder; and as the disorder, if 
unchanged now, would last for ever, the whole life to come would be 
wrapt in misery. 

Nor could the disorder be removed and the soul made whole but by 
the grace of Christ. The cause of the disorder was separation from 
God, but by Him, God came back into the soul and shed over it all His 
gracious influence. “I am the way and the truth and the life; no 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me.” “Ifa man love Me, he will 
keep My words, and My Father will love him, and We will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.” The soul must be thrown open, 
and wholly open to the Holy Ghost. It must be emptied of the 
carnal. “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” And men must 
not spend their lives in a hesitating way, as if uncertain whether it be 
worth while to sacrifice anything for Christ. “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” 
We must deny, renounce, empty ourselves. This self-emptying is a 
very comprehensive process. We must renounce our own righteousness 
and accept of His ; we must renounce our own will and follow His; we 
must renounce our own honour, credit, and profit, and be content to 
serve our King. “He that saveth his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life shall save it.” Selfishness in every form gets a mortal 
blow from Christ. We are to do our duty, we are to follow our Master, 
we are to seek the welfare of others, even though personally we should 
suffer thereby. Is this a hard rule? It was our Master's rule. The 
disciple is not above his Master, nor the servant above his Lord. It 
was a rule that in Christ’s own case led to noble and glorious results, and 
the results cannot be attained by us but by the practice of the rule. 
The principle of the world is self-indulgence ; Christ’s is self-denial. It 
was a bold stroke of policy to substitute self-denial for self-indulgence. 
Just in proportion as men have really followed Christ has this sub- 
stitution been effected. And it is from this substitution that all has 
come that is best and purest in the lives and labours of Christian men. 

III. We add a word on what was most characteristic in Christ’s 
teaching as to our bearing towards our fellowmen. It is summed up 
in the golden rule: “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also so to them.” When you have to do with other men, put 
yourself in their place; think how you would have them to act to you, 
and act so to them. MHere we find another great blow given to 
selfishness. Moralists trying to establish morality on an independent 
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basis have found a great difficulty here. How are men to be induced 
to think of others, and to act fairly and kindly by them? Under Christ 
all is plain. In Him men become brethren. Becoming one with Him, 
they become one with each other. “Being born again, not of corrupt- 
ible seed but of incorruptible, by the Word of God which liveth and 
abideth for ever,” they learn to “love one another with a pure 
heart fervently.” It was nothing short of a revolution our Lord effected 
when He taught: “The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them, but it shall not be so among you: but whosoever will be great 
among you let him be your minister: and whosoever will be chief 
among you let him be your servant: even as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” “It is the servant of all that is greatest of all. The truly suc- 
cessful man is not he that has done most for himself, but he that has 
done most for others. Real wealth is not measured by the amount of 
one’s property, but by the capacity to use it well. Greatness does not 
lie in ability to draw everything to one’s self, but in ability to use what 
one gets for the good of the many. To live for God, and for God’s 
sake to become the servant of others ; to soothe the sorrows and lighten 
the burdens of the oppressed ; to make the world’s crooked places 
straight, and its rough places plain ; to rescue the perishing, raise the 
fallen, and cheer the desolate ; to do all these offices of love with un- 
wearying patience and self-denial, and not grudge the expenditure of 
ease and health, and life itself when called for ;—such is our Lord’s idea 
of greatness, and such is the lesson which, alike by example and precept, 
He has left for us all.” * 

Some men have professed to detect flaws in the teaching of our Lord. 
According to one view, He gave too much encouragement to the passive 
enduring of wrong ; according to another, He did the very opposite— 
He was disrespectful to the rulers, and did too much to excite the dis- 
affection of the people. According to some, He discouraged industry 
and all interest in worldly affairs ; He taught men that it was a sin to 
be rich and a virtue to be poor ; encouraged them to hate their father 
and mother, and not mind though they kindled strife even in the bosom of 
their homes, It needs hardly to be said that such views are founded 
on a false view of the meaning of what Christ taught. And as for 
those who tell us that the day is coming when a moral code shall be in 
operation as much superior to that of Christ as Christ’s was superior to 
what went before it, we would just say: “Let not him that girdeth on 
his armour boast himself like him that putteth it off.” There is hardly 
a soul, unless it has been utterly darkened by vice, that does not 
discern something singularly pure and beautiful in the moral teaching 
of Jesus. To some, indeed, its fault is that it is too high : 


“Too bright, too good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


* “Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Lord.” 
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But few have failed to see the marks of its heavenly origin, and to 
pay to it in their hearts the homage due to pure truth. The Hindu to 
whom some chance had brought the Sermon on the Mount, and who, 
after reading it, was so impressed by its divinity that, being unable to 
sleep, he got up in the night, hastened to the house of the Christ- 
ian missionary, and begged for more instruction in the truth of God, 
represents many a soul that instinctively feels that in that sermon 
there is a higher element than human wisdom. ‘Sweetness and light” 
appear nowhere as in the teaching of Jesus. It has a calm, bright air, 
like the light of a summer morning. As we listen to Jesus, we seem 
borne away to some mountain of myrrh, some hill of pomegranates. As 
His words fall on our hearts they calm our excited feelings, as of old 
they stilled the winds and the waves. His lips drop as the honey- 
comb. We say with Peter, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” 

It is this blessed teaching that the Church is called to spread over 
the world, in the very spirit of Christ Himself. Like the silvery rays of 
the sun brightening and gladdening hill and vale after a night of storm, 
or like the fresh sweet beauty of spring after the gloom and hard grip 
of winter,—such is the teaching of Christ, let it come after what system 
it may. 

‘“¢ As dew upon the tender herb, 

Diffusing fragrance round : 

As showers that usher in the spring, 
And cheer the thirsty ground : 

So shall His presence bless our souls, 
And shed a joyful light, 

That hallowed morn shall chase away 
The sorrows of the night.” 


W. G. BLAIKIE. 


LAND TENURE IN BIBLE TIMES. 
Il—THE EGYPTIAN. 


ONTINUING our inquiries into the land systems of Scripture, we 
are carried away, in a somewhat summary manner, from the pri- 
mitive civilisation, simple domestic life, and free pastoral pursuits of the 
early Canaanites, to the complex civilisation and elaborate institutions 
of the ancient Egyptian monarchy, which, even in these early times, had 
existed and flourished for centuries in the valley of the Nile. 

From the brief intimation of Scripture that “shepherds were an 
abomination to the Egyptians,” ordinary readers of Scripture are some- 
times apt to assume that pastoral and agricultural pursuits had only an 
inferior place among the occupations of the Egyptian people. But this 
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assumption is really unfounded. So far back as the visit of Abram, 
about 430 years after the flood, we find Egypt a flourishing agricultural 
kingdom, able, not only to supply the wants of its own inhabitants, but 
also to afford sustenance to the people of other lands, in the time of 
famine. As Brugsch, in his “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” observes, 
“the old inhabitants of Egypt obtained their nourishment and increase 
from their favoured soil. The wealth and prosperity of the country 
were founded on agriculture, and the breeding of cattle. Tillage, favoured 
by the proverbial fertility of the soil, had its fixed seasons, regulated by 
the annual inundations of the Nile. The special care already bestowed 
on that important industry, the breeding and tending of cattle, is set in 
clearest light by the evidence of the monuments. The walls of the 
sepulchral chapels are covered with thousands of bas-reliefs and their 
explanatory inscriptions, which preserve for us the most abundant dis- 
closures regarding the labours of the field and the rearing of cattle, as 
practised by the ancient Egyptians. . . . On the chief festivals of the 
Egyptian year, the Pharaohs themselves did not disdain to sail along 
the sacred river in the gorgeous regal ship, to perform mystic rites in 
special honour of agriculture. The priests regarded the plough as a 
most sacred implement, and their faith held that the highest happiness 
of man, after the completion of his pilgrimage here below, would consist 
in tilling the Elysian fields of the subterranean god Osiris, in feeding and 
tending his flocks, and in navigating the breezy waters of the other 
world, in slender skiffs! The husbandman, the shepherd, and the boat- 
man, were, in fact, the first founders, the honoured authors of that 
ancient people which flourished in the blessed valley of the Nile!” 

And Heeren, in his “ Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Trade of the Egyptians, &c.,” says that ‘ Nothing seems more 
evident, from the whole tenor of Egyptian antiquity, than that it was 
perceived here, in very early times, that agriculture was the foundation 
of all political culture ; hence they left no means untried that religion 
and policy afforded them, to stamp the love of agriculture as deeply as 
possible upon the national character.” 

It is, then, to the land systém of that ancient monarchy, thus founded 
on agriculture, and flourishing mainly by it,that the Scriptures next direct 
us. And it is worthy of notice that it is to a sweeping and comprehensive 
revolution in that land system, devised by the wisdom and carried into 
effect by the administrative genius of a Hebrew, that we are thus 
directed. 

With the wonderful story of Joseph’s life we are all familiar from our 
earliest years. But the connection of that life with the history and 
destinies of the chosen people, and its providential effect upon them, 
are probably apt to divert our attention from the consideration of its 
influence upon the land of his adoption. The influence of Joseph upon 
the history and institutions of Egypt was as marked, and deep, and 
lasting, as upon the history and institutions of Israel. 
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In the 47th chapter of Genesis, we read that after the famine had 
lasted about two years, and when the people, in order to procure the 
means of subsistence, had parted with their money and their cattle— 

“‘ Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh, for the Egyptians sold 
every man his field because the famine prevailed over them. So the land became 
Pharaoh’s (and as for the people, he removed them to cities from one end of the 
borders of Egypt even to the other). Only the land of the priests bought he not, 
for the priests had a portion assigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their portion 
which Pharaoh gave them, wherefore they sold not their land. Then Joseph 
said unto the people, Behold I have bought you this day, and your land for 
Pharaoh; lo, here is seed for you, and ye shall sow your land. And it shall come 
to pass that in the increase ye shall give the fifth-part unto Pharaoh, and four- 
parts shall be your own, for seed for the field and for your food, and for them of 
your household, and for food for your little ones ; and they said, Thou hast saved 
our lives, let us find grace in the sight of my lord, and we shall be Pharaoh’s 
servants. And Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt unto this day that 
Pharaoh should have the fifth-part, except the land of the priests only, which 
became not Pharaoh’s.” 


The nature of the change thus introduced by Joseph into the Egyptian 
land tenure has been somewhat generally misapprehended, chiefly, we 
believe, on account of erroneous views regarding its object. It has been 
assumed that the sole, or, at least, the primary, purpose of the change was 
to strengthen and perpetuate the power of the Pharaohs, by placing in 
their hands the absolute control of the whole land of the country— 
excepting the lands of the priestly caste, whose aristocratic and conser- 
vative tendencies could be relied on—and reducing tlfe population 
from the condition of free proprietors of the soil, to that of permanent 
serfdom to the crown. 

This is the view expressed, with greater or less distinctness, by not a 
few commentators. <A recent writer has referred to Joseph as selling 
subsistence to the Egyptians at the price of their independence, and saving 
Egypt for seven years at the cost of ruining it for four thousand. And 
Professor Goldwin Smith, in one of his Anti-Jewish Essays (Nineteenth 
Century, vol. x. p. 513) classes Joseph among “Hebrew Political Adven- 
turers,” and says that in the measures adopted by him “he displays his 
state-craft for the benefit of his employer, by teaching him to take 
advantage of the necessities of the people in a time of famine, for the 
purpose of getting them to surrender their freeholds into the royal 
hands.” 

For such a view, however,—though it seems to have commended itself 
somewhat generally, both to orthodox commentators and to unorthodox 
professors,—there is really no foundation in the knowledge we possess, 
either of the circumstances and character of Joseph, or of the nature of 
the change itself. 

Joseph was not an Egyptian, but a Hebrew, who had, doubtless, been 
instructed in the destined future of his race, and believed that their for- 
tunes would ultimately be far apart from those of the Egyptians. He 
had suffered a great wrong at the hands of a high Egyptian state official, 
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—had for several years been immured in an Egyptian state-prison, and 
had been suddenly and unexpectedly released, and raised to dignity and 
power, for the purpose of carrying out measures which he had himself 
suggested for counteracting a great national calamity, which he had 
himself, under Divine inspiration, foretold. There is, therefore, obviously 
no antecedent reason why he should be so prepossessed in favour of the 
Pharaohs as to seek arbitrarily to aggrandise and strengthen them, at 
the cost of permanently degrading and enslaving the whole population. 
A statesman brought up amid the exclusive atmosphere of the Pharaonic 
Court might have devised such a policy, but it is difficult to con- 
ceive it emanating from the brain of the recently released Hebrew 
prisoner ! 

And there is, further, no foundation for the assumption in the nature 
of the change itself. The nature, the purpose, and the effect of the 
measures adopted by Joseph may be approximately ascertained and 
estimated, not by any arbitrary assumptions on the subject, but by 
endeavouring to discover the actual circumstances of the land and the 
people at the time, the causes which had operated to produce this state 
of things, and the particular difficulties and exigencies for which 
the Egyptian Viceroy may reasonably be supposed to have had to 
provide. 

Of the particular system or systems of land tenure prevailing in 
Egypt prior to the time of Joseph, we have no precise information. 
Neither the monuments nor the historians add anything to the glimmer- 
ing rays reflected upon the subject from the pages of Scripture. Dr. 
Eadie, in his Biblical Cyclopedia, remarks that, “ After all the discover- 
ies that have been made, the Bible is still our best authority for the 
early history of the country.” The Bible is, indeed, our ov/y authority 
regarding its early land tenure. Herodotus, Diodorus of Sicily, and 
Strabo, the Geographer, who are so frequently quoted as authorities on 
the subject, flourished so long after the age of Joseph as to render their 
testimony—for the purposes, at least, of the present inquiry—practi- 
cally valueless. Joseph’s legislation took place probably about seventeen 
centuries prior to the commencement of the Christian era, while 
Herodotus did not visit Egypt until more than twelve centuries later, 
or about 450 n.c., Diodorus visited it only about 60 B.c., and Strabo, 
about 24 B.c. We are, therefore, thrown back upon the simple state- 
ments of Scripture, and these we find to be of the most meagre and 
incidental description. 

From the general statement in Genesis xlvii. 19, 20, regarding the 
sale of their lands to Joseph by the famine-stricken population, it 
would appear that the land of the country was generally held upon a 
system of individual ownership. On the other hand, from the state- 
ment in Genesis xli. 48, that Joseph gathered up the food “of 
the field which was round about every city and large village,” it is 
highly probable that around the cities and villages of Egypt there was 
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a tract of common land—a domain, an ager—for the common cultiva- 
tion of the citizens and villagers; in other words, the remains and 
remnants of an earlier communal system of tenure. From these indi- 
cations, therefore, of the concurrent existence of different forms of 
tenure, partly individual and partly communal, it is not without strong 
probability that the previous system of tenure presented differences, 
anomalies, and defects which rendered it the duty of a wise statesman, 
to whom the opportunity came, to sweep it away, and to supersede it 
by a new and simpler order of things. 

In addition to this, the annual inundation of the Nile, upon which 
the fertility of the country depended, introduced an order of things to 
which, as society was then constituted, a purely individual system of 
ownership was inadequate. It necessitated, for instance, a complete 
and comprehensive system of irrigation, for conveying and distributing 
the fertilising waters as uniformly as possible to all parts of the land, 
and an adjustment of water rights and obligations, which were not 
likely to be so effectually carried out by the several units of an inde- 
pendent proprietary class as by the responsible government itself. 
Besides, the inundations, which removed land-marks, altered the limits 
of fields, and changed the whole appearance of the land, would neces- 
sarily lead to conflicts of territorial interests, which a purely indi- 
vidual system of ownership would tend rather to aggravate than to 
conciliate and remove. Indeed, we actually do find, in the account by 
Herodotus (ii. 109) of the Egyptian land system in his day, a provision 
for the adjustment by crown authority of questions arising out of the 
alterations occasioned by the Nile inundations. Under modern ideas 
of government, such exigencies as these would doubtless be provided 
for, not by any interference with land relations, but by the creation of a 
representative public board or authority similar to River Conservancy or 
Public Health Boards, vested with adequate powers both of action and 
assessment. But under the despotic and paternal government of an 
Eastern monarchy, and in an early age, they could be fully overtaken 
only by the crown, in whose hands it was therefore necessary to place 
the supreme lordship and control over the whole lands of the country. 

Further, the Scriptures represent the Egyptian priesthood as a 
separate proprietary class, whose lands were specially exempted from 
the scope of Joseph’s legislation. It is unlikely that the priesthood, 
engrossed as they were with the ceaseless ceremonial of a religion which 
pervaded and controlled the minutest details of daily life, would 
personally attend to the cultivation of their lands. We know that, 
at a later period, they farmed out their lands to tenant cultivators, 
who paid them in return a share of the produce, and who were free 
from State taxation. And it is almost certain that the same system 
prevailed in the time of Joseph. Now, the proposal to sell their lands 
came from the non-sacerdotal landowners themselves. The lands were 
offered to Joseph, not extorted by him, although, doubtless, the offer 
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was made under the pressure of famine ; and it is most probable that, 
when the offer was made, these owners had before their view, in the 
position and condition of the tenant cultivators of the priestly lands, 
an example of the operation and results of the very system under 
which they would themselves be placed when the change in their con- 
dition, consequent on the proffered sale of their lands, was effected. 
This view is supported by the somewhat remarkable circumstance that, 
when the people offered to sell their lands to Joseph, they stipulated 
not only that they should receive “bread, that they might live and not 
die,” but also that they should obtain “seed, that the land should be 
not desolate.” Such a stipulation is obviously quite meaningless in 
view of the absolute alienation of their lands, but is perfectly clear and 
consistent on the supposition that they themselves contemplated the 
continued occupation and cultivation of their lands, though under an 
altered and modified tenure. 

Besides, from the exemption of the sacerdotal tenantry from crown 
taxation, and from the inclusion of crown taxation in the land rent 
which was afterwards to be paid to the Pharaohs, it seems not impro- 
bable that there were difficulties in the incidence of taxation, which 
rendered it expedient to embrace that subject also within the scope of 
a comprehensive measure dealing with the tenure of land. The land 
rent was in reality a land tax. In discussing “'The Sources of Public 
Revenue,” Adam Smith (“Wealth of Nations,” book v. chap. ii.) argues 
that the possession and cultivation of the lands of a country by the 
inhabitants, subject to the payment of a land tax to the crown, is more 
advantageous both to crown and people, than the existence of separate 
crown or public lands from which the sovereign directly derives a 
revenue ; and, also, that a land tax based on the principle of adjust- 
ing itself to the varying produce or value of the land from year to year, 
is more equitable and beneficial both to crown and people than an 
inflexible assessment. Professor Fawcett declares that “land rent” 
and “land tax” are really convertible terms, and that “a land tax 
differs from all other taxes, for it possesses the excellent quality of 
providing a large revenue for the State, without diminishing the wealth 
of any class in the community” (“Manual of Political Economy,” pp. 
569-70). These principles would, of course, apply with greater force 
to a country which like Egypt was essentially and, indeed, almost ex- 
clusively an agricultural country. And, on the other hand, from the 
greater uniformity of the soil and other agricultural conditions over the 
country, and from the lesser degree in which the elements of skill and 
capital entered into the matter, the objections usually urged by certain 
economists to the principle and operation of a land tax, would have no 
application at all. Joseph’s legislation, therefore, was really based upon 
sound and enlightened views of fiscal economy and administration. It 
has, indeed, been remarked that the land rent thus established in 
Egypt is the earliest instance of “direct taxation,” and was not 
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improbably the model upon which the original English land tax—of 
one-fifth “of the full, true, yearly value of all real property ”— intro- 
duced by the statute 4th William and Mary, cap. 1, was based ! 

It only remains to be noticed that the change was effected by Joseph, 
only after he had, during the seven plenteous years, “gone throughout 
all the land of Egypt” establishing and filling the royal granaries, 
and doubtless acquainting himself in the course of his commissarial 
tour with the actual circumstances and exigencies of the land, and 
the nature of the remedial measures which the country required. 
Further, the people themselves do not appear to have regarded the 
change and its conditions as unreasonable. On the contrary, they 
gratefully hail Joseph as the saviour of their lives. They doubtless 
considered that in a country so fertile as theirs, where the annual pro- 
duce was never less than thirty-fold, the return of a fifth part to the 
crown would not be an oppressive burden. 

The whole facts and probabilities, therefore, point to the conclusion 
that,instead of Joseph having taken advantage of the distress of the people, 
to effect a radical change in their condition purely in the interest of the 
Pharaohs, he was forced, by the whole circumstances of the people and 
the country, when Providence had confided their fate to his hands, to 
sweep away the old order of things, and to place the whole land system 
of the country upon a new, sound, and comprehensive basis. 

It is not, necessarily, a part of our task to discuss the other vewata 
guestio as to the precise import of the statement that Joseph “removed 
the people to cities from end to end of the borders of Egypt.” But as 
the statement forms part of the narrative of Joseph’s legislation, and as 
it also has been somewhat generally misunderstood, it may be briefly 
referred to. 

Those who adopt the ordinary and harsher view of Joseph’s action, 
quite consistently apprehend the meaning of the statement to be that 
Joseph, having succeeded in inducing the Egyptian peasantry to relin- 
quish their freeholds, thereupon, “in order to wean them from the soil 
which they and their ancestors had so long occupied and cherished, 
heartlessly transplanted them from one end of Egypt to the other” 
(Rothschild’s “ History and Literature of the Israelites,” vol. i. pp. 105 
and 106). Such a view, however, appears to be quite untenable, for the 
following reasons: (1) It proceeds upon a misconstruction of the 
language of the passage. The real meaning of the verse, properly 
construed, is not that the people were removed from one end of Egypt 
to the other; but that throughout the whole of Egypt, from end to end, 
the people were removed to cities; (2) It entirely ignores what is mani- 
festly the real purpose of the migratory measure, the aggregation of the 
people, for some reason or other, into cities; (3) There is nothing in 
the narrative of Joseph’s legislation to justify the notion of such a 
universal and complete deportation of the people from their ancestral 
possessions ; and (4) There is absolutely no historical evidence of any 
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such general transplantation of the people of the country. An event so 

radical and so sweeping as the forcible interchange of all landed posses- 

sions, and the transplanting of the entire population of the country, could 

not possibly have failed to leave some trace upon the national history. 

But for anything suggestive of such an event we search in vain. 

The other view of the statement is the very simple one that Joseph, 
having undertaken to supply the necessities of the population from 
the royal stores, which, as we read in Genesis xli. 48, were estab- 
lished “in the cities,” directed the removal of the people, during the 
continuance of the famine, from their rural abodes into the several cities 
in which the granaries were situated, so as more effectually to provide 
for the distribution of the corn. In this view, the removal of the people 
and their aggregation into cities was merely temporary, and subsidiary 
to the efficient distribution of the stipulated food-supplies. This 
explanation appears to satisfy all the requirements of the case. It 
accords with a sound interpretation of the passage ; it accounts for the 
general aggregation of the people into cities ; it harmonises with the 
whole scope and tenor of Joseph’s legislation; and it obviates the 
supposition of any violent and radical change in the circumstances of the 
population. 

What, then, let us now ask, was the precise nature of the change 
effected by Joseph in the Egyptian land system ? 

Having, by voluntary sale and fair purchase, got the whole land of 
the country, excepting the lands of the priesthood, into the possession 
of the crown, he partitioned it afresh, among the peasantry, to be held 
by them and their descendants, as hereditary tenants of the crown, for 
a uniform return of one-fifth part of the gross annual produce, in pay- 
ment alike of rent and taxation. 

It has been estimated that the average extent of the Egyptian 
allotments or holdings was about twenty acres, so that the land was 
thus virtually apportioned among a class of peasant cultivators. 

The essential characteristics of the Egyptian land tenure, as thus 
established by Joseph, were,— 
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First, The appropriation of part of the land of the country, for the 
support of the priesthood, who, from the nature of their office, 
were necessarily debarred from secular pursuits ; 

Second, The vesting of the whole lands of the country—excepting the 
priestly lands—in the crown, and the recognition of the sovereign 
as the paramount overlord or superior of them all ; 

Third, The holding of all the lands, except those of the priests, by a 
numerous class of peasant cultivators, directly under the Crown, 
without the intervention of any aristocratic or non-cultivating class 
of landlords ; thus creating and fostering, as far as the circum- 
stances of the age and the country would permit, the class called 

“ peasant proprietors ;” and 
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Fourth, The fixing of a uniform proportion of the annual produce 
of the land, in payment alike of rent and taxation, thus recog- 
nising the equitable principle, that the annual return from the 
land should correspond with the abundance or scarcity of the 
year. 


It is interesting, especially from an apologetic point of view, to notice 
that this system of crown ownership and peasant tenantry, thus estab- 
lished by Joseph, has continuously prevailed in Egypt, substantially 
unaltered, down to the present day. Egypt was subsequently governed 
by several dynasties of Pharaohs “‘who knew not Joseph.” It has 
passed successively under the sway of Persian, Macedonian, Greek, and 
Roman conquerors,—of Arabs, Saracens, Mamelukes, and Turks. 
Thirty-six centuries of changeful history have swept over the land and 
its people. But, throughout all that period, and amid all its changes, 
this system of land tenure has remained—a monument at once of the 
consummate genius of Joseph, and of the accuracy of the Scripture 
records. The actual condition of the cultivating classes has, from time 
to time, been affected by the necessities or the caprice of individual 
rulers ; but, to the present day, although indications of change are now 
appearing, the fellaheen of Egypt hold their lands under practically 
and essentially the same tenure as that under which they were allotted 
to the peasant cultivators in the days of Joseph ! 

We shall afterwards find that the characteristic features of the 
Egyptian land tenure have their analogues in the Israelitish system ; 
but, in the meantime, we cannot fail to be impressed with the wisdom, 
the sagacity, the statesmanlike prevision, the administrative genius 
which, at so remote a period, and out of the misfortune and stress of 
the country, evolved and established a land system so simple, so com- 
plete, so comprehensive and far-reaching,—reconciling and securing at 
once the honour of the crown, the welfare of the people, and the unity 
and stability of the country. RicHARD REID. 





JOHN JAMES VAN OOSTERZEE. 
(Concluded from page 339.) 


.. OOSTERZEE’S doctrinal position is sufficiently indicated by 

the extract from the Archives du Christianisme already given, 
and is clearly manifested in his published writings. Of the three possible 
modes of apprehending and presenting the truths of revelation, we may 
characterise the first as predominantly Theologic, the second as Anthro- 
pologic, and the third as Christologic. The first of these sees everything 
as determined by the eternal purpose and decrees of God, of which the 
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unfolding is witnessed in the course and consummation of the history 
of individuals and of the world. And it is difficult to comprehend how 
anyone, taught of the Spirit of God, can find anything in such 
conception of the Divine Sovereignty which is not at once deeply 
humbling and supremely gladdening. <A conception of the world which’ 
overwhelmed the mind of the Apostle Paul, and drew from the Incarnate 
Son of God the words of thanksgiving that the exercise of such 
sovereignty in the way of revelation was good in the Father’s sight, may 
well awaken in the believing heart the ascription of unspeakable 
gratitude—‘“ Of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things; 
to whom be glory for ever:” than which the tongues of neither men nor 
angels can say anything higher. In the estimation, however, of many 
Christian thinkers, in the Reformed Church no less than the Lutheran, 
and among these Van Oosterzee, an acquaintance with the Divine decrees 
is not necessary to the experience of our acceptance, but conversely 
the experimental knowledge of our acceptance is essential to a fruitful 
acquaintance with the Divine decrees. God gives “the knowledge of 
salvation unto His people through the remission of their sins,” and in 
this order the theologians of the school of Krummacher or Malan, no 
less than of Oosterzee or Doedes, would have us apprehend it. The 
Gospel is for them not primarily a revelation of the Divine decrees ; but 
a revelation of salvation. Instruction follows deliverance (Tit. ii. 11, 
12). The antinomy between the Divine sovereignty and human 
freedom, which refuses to be solved by our finite intellect, is solved 
unconstrainedly in practice. 

Opposed to the former is that system which makes man the centre 
and standard, in relation to which the whole of revelation is viewed. 
According to this system the man properly elects himself. The work 
of grace in calling, renewing, preserving, and glorifying is made 
dependent on man’s own resolve. The gift of repentance unto life 
means only that the word was believed by the hearers. The love 
of Christ for the Church, for whom He gave Himself, is explained 
in the same sense as God’s love to the world. The command, 
“Work out your own salvation” is addressed to all without distinction. 
God is said “often to adopt” the schemes of men. The system 
practically declares, “It is of him that willeth and of him that runneth, 
and of God that showeth mercy.” It is the religious standpoint of the 
natural man. As such it can maintain itself by a great show of & priori 
arguments, and may easily count on winning the applause of the world, 
whose wishes it formulates. This was not the standpoint of Van 
Oosterzee. 

The third was that which commended itself to him—the Christologic. 
As Christ is the centre in all revelation and salvation, so also in the 
Divine decrees. Election being made in Christ, it must, of necessity, 
be apart from any anterior ground (not only in time, but in causation) 
in the sinner himself, having no other ground than that existing in the 
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free grace of God in Christ, given us before the world began. “The 
more the presentation of this part also of the truth of salvation manifests 
a Christocentric character—according to the saying of Augustine, 
‘Christus preclarissimum lumen predestinationis et gratize’—the less 
need we fear its misuse, the more abundant fruit may we expect.”* In 
like manner, election being in Christ, he did not find the doctrine of a 
reprobation (causally) antecedent to the obstinate rejection of Divine 
grace taught in the Scriptures. 

His apprehension of the nature and character of Holy Scripture was 
determined by the same standard. The mark of genuineness upon the 
sacred books is, that they testify of Christ and are attested by Christ ; 
that they were composed under the immediate operation of the Spirit 
of Christ, and were of Divine authority for the inspired apostles, even 
as they were the rule of the Saviour’s earthly life ; that they are for the 
Church the ever-abiding declaration of God’s saving deeds and will, as 
such to be interpreted after the analogy of faith ; that they are the 
storehouse whence the believer has to draw, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, ever fresh knowledge of the things “ which are freely given 
to us of God.” Taking his stand upon this broad scriptural ground, he 
rejected all such views as seemed to detract anything either from the 
free agency of the sacred writers, or from the Divine authority of their 
writings. The truths of revelation lose nothing of their value in coming 
to us through the medium of a consecrated human individuality, 
even though this individuality received its colouring from the age in 
which the writer lived, the people to whom he belonged, the associations 
by which he was influenced—these entered into the providential plan 
for the formation of one who was the appointed herald of God. The 
inspiration of the sacred writers was not a momentary impulse, but a 
permanent condition, and the authority of the writings is a consequence 
of the inspiration of the writers. Others may, with equal conscientious- 
ness, hold another view of inspiration ; but the theory supported by 
him will hardly be refuted from Holy Scripture itself. 

His theology, undoubtedly, bears the stamp of the age in which he 
lived,—the dints of the conflict through which he passed. At the time 
of his appointment to Utrecht, it was a question of life and death to 
defend the first fundamental principles of Christianity in Holland. A 
comparison with what had been done within the present century, before 
his time, for the cause of systematic theology in his native land, and 
what has been contributed since the appearing of his “ Dogmaties,” 
will show that his work was, and has remained to a great extent, a 
pioneer labour. To some one else it may yet be given to carry to a 
greater degree of perfection the work begun by him ; but, so far as 
appears, it will have to be conducted very much upon the same lines. 

Tf, however, we would see Van Oosterzee thoroughly at home, we 
must see him in his lecture-room, surrounded by a company of eagerly- 


* “ Toomatics,” 1xxxii. 18. 
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e _ listening students*—specially when on the subject of “sacred prac- 
| tice,” which always awakened in him the greatest enthusiasm. Whether 
he is engaged in discussing the question “ What to preach,” or in pre- 
senting Christ as the preacher’s model, or is unfolding the principle of 
dividing the sermon, or is pleading for his favourite form of synthetic 
homily, or is commending attention to the element of worship, or is 
giving lessons on catechising, or urging to fidelity in the pastoral work, 
he is always the sympathising friend and confidant of his students. The 
worthy fulfilment of his ministry was for himself—as he wished it to 
| be for others—the highest aim of life. His ambition, as he once wrote 
| among his last letters by his own hand, was to hear the words of 
3 approval which Thomas Aquinas seemed to hear from the Saviour’s 
lips, “Thou hast well testified of Me, Thomas.” The impression left 
by the teacher and the man is thus vividly recalled by Pastor Konings- 
berger of Utrecht :— 
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“How much has he been for me by his preaching, by so many a word spoken 
in the quiet student chamber, which will never perish from my memory! What 
a warm heart he had! What a sympathetic nature! How he was able to enter 
into the difficulties, into the greater or lesser trials, of his friends, and to place 
himself entirely in their position! And above all, in how faithful, kind, fatherly 
a way he could encourage and console ; he who had himself so much need of 
encouragement and consolation—and, moreover, received it of his God. ‘ And 
yet’—that was generally his last word, accompanied by a pressure of the hand 
such as he could give—‘ and yet, let us keep a good courage ; it is not owr cause 
for which we suffer and strive, but the Lord’s cause.’ ”+ 
\ Fresh in the memory of the writer of these lines is the too short visit 
of Van Oosterzee in the summer of 1875,—Dr. and Mrs. Stuart staying 
part of the time in the same town,—and his enjoyment of the scenery 
of what he called ‘Little Switzerland ;” his playful designation of 
Snowdon as a “myth,” after the fashion of David Strauss, because it 
was veiled in mist when he passed it ; the preference of the dear man 
for asking the blessing in English, with his delightful preservation of 
the Dutch form: “ We thank You, O Lord ;” the wondering reverence 
of the simple Welsh peasantry for the foreign theologian, and his hearty 
familiarity with our children. But in place of indulging in further 
personal reminiscences, I prefer to quote the words of Pastor Funcke 
regarding the childlike man. The language, for those who knew him 
best, is not exaggerated, but the words are those of sober truth :— 


“Oh, how quickly did-our hearts seek each other, how readily blend together, 
thou man of the sharp, clear intellect, and the soft, loving heart! Rarely have I 
met with a theologian who stood so immovably firm in the Christian truth, and 
yet could be so wide-hearted and full of hope towards all who are thirsting after 
the truth ; never have I found sacred seriousness and cheerful, gushing humour, 
so charmingly combined as with thee ; never such unfading youthful freshness in 





* During the latter part of his life, when he was too weak to face the winds of winter 
and spring, he used to hold his lectures in his large study at “ The Drift,” and loved to 
call his class “the church in his own house.” 

+ “Bij het Graf” (Addresses at the Grave), Utrecht, Bijleveld, 1882, p. 19. 
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a broken and failing body! Now those lips are silent, which have so often with 
an almost motherly tenderness inspired me with solace and courage. And far 
and wide in Christian lands, thousands upon thousands mourn, to whom thy 
words have administered strength of faith and courage of hope. Rest now, thou 
faithful soldier, upon thy Saviour’s bosom. Now the rabies theologorum, which 
pressed forth from thee so many a sigh, assails thee no more, and from all the 
thousandfold ills and grief of earth thou art graciously caught away... . And 
now the new likeness is indeed ready. Pity thou canst not send it me. Now 
thou art in the land where one really sees, and can bear to be seen, of God, men, 
and angels, because here the glory of God appears bodily in the children of faith. 
Farewell, then, till we meet at the crystal stream, beloved fellow-soldier, faithful 
friend of my heart! I love thee too well to wish thee back down here.” 


Such is the testimony of an honoured servant of Christ in a sister 
land—a testimony too solemnly borne to be suspected of undue 
generosity. 

Of such a man as Van Oosterzee it was to be expected, as the years 
passed on, that he should turn with growing preference to the defence 
of Christian truth and the advancement of Christian love, and that like 
many of God’s chosen ones he should become more long-suffering in his 
judgment even of those who are in error. Krummacher’s compassion 
and hopefulness for De Wette, and even Paulus; Calvin’s patient endur- 
ance of Socinus (unhappily too unsuspecting in its nature); 4 Lasco’s 
tenderness with Menno, were instances of the operation of the same spirit. 
He was not from choice a controversial theologian: his main interest 
centred not in those things which divide Christians, but in those which 
unite them. While adhering with inflexible fidelity to the scriptural 
Confession of his Church, Van Oosterzee could proudly inscribe upon his 
banner the device, “Christianus mihi nomen, Reformatus cognomen.” 
It may be that when the Church of God has reached its appointed goal ; 
when the work of the militant theologians is for the most part forgotten ; 
when their eager contentions shall be looked at in the light of childhood’s 
mimic warfare ; when all that is true and precious in Confessionalism 
shall have blended in the everlasting harmonies of the Church universal ; 
when every other name shall be absorbed in that One Name, which is 
above every name—the endeavour of men like Oosterzee, who have 
striven to preserve “the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” shall 
yet receive the approbation of the Church’s Head, and awaken the 
sympathy of its glorified members. Something, at least, of such a work 
is destined to survive the fire which shall consume the wood, hay, 
stubble, and to be found as the pure gold, tried with fire, “ unto praise 
and honour and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 

Maurice J. Evans. 





Postscript.—It is a pleasure to be able to add the testimony of Dr. 
A. Kuyper, in an article of the Heraut, 3rd September, 1882, to the 
effect that “the Christian Church in this land long enjoyed in Van 
Oosterzee the possession of a man the like of whom does not often arise 
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in the course of a century.” Those who may be desirous of seeing Van 
Oosterzee’s character and services justly appreciated, and at the same 
time due weight given to the saying of Professor Scholten in his earlier 
days, ‘‘ No Church without a Confession,” are recommended to the work 
of Prof. Doedes, “ Woord ter Gedachtenis van J. J. Van Oosterzee,” with 
portrait. Utrecht: J. Van Druten, 1883. In this little volume will 
be found an explanation of Dr. Kuyper’s words, such as would be looked 
for in vain in the writings of most of those who have hitherto furnished 
a biography of the departed. M. J. E. 


THE DEACONSHIP SINCE THE REFORMA- 
TION. 


N a former paper we discussed the early position and duties of the 
deacon, which were strictly temporal. But by the gradual 
addition of directly spiritual functions, the original conception of his 
office was by-and-by altogether lost to view. First of all, the natural 
enough demand was made of the deacons that, as concerned with 
the outward affairs of the Church, they should assist in the exercises 
of worship, performing the parts of service which might seem more 
strictly to belong to the outward ritual. In the third and fourth 
centuries, besides their original functions, which were not yet altogether 
overlooked, the deacons were required to charge themselves with 
the maintenance of order in the Church Assemblies, the care of the 
sacred vessels, the gathering up and storing of the fragments remain- 
ing from the Holy Supper. About this time, too, the idea seemed to 
find general acceptance that deacons corresponded to the Levites of the 
Old Testament system, and from the currency of this notion may be 
dated the arrival at its fully developed stage of the hierarchial theory 
of the deaconship. Being now regarded as one of the ranks of the 
threefold ministerial order, the duties henceforth of the deacon had to be 
determined by the view taken by the Church of the ministerial office. 
When the table gave way to the altar, and the elder was transformed 
into a priest, the duties of the subordinate clergy had to be correspond- 
ingly modified. The distinction between lay and clerical was now very 
strongly emphasised, and the inclusion of the deacon among the clergy 
separated him at once by a great gulf from the people with whom the 
primitive deacon was supposed to mingle, and whose circumstances he 
would thus fully sympathise with and understand. Those duties which 
only one of the people, dwelling among them and sharing their experiences, 
could fairly and successfully perform, were gradually put out of sight, 
and. attention was wholly given to the discharge of functions which it was 
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held only a clergyman and not a layman could perform. The Roman 
Catholic theory of the deacon’s duties is thus authoritatively stated in 
the Pontifical : “It is the duty of the deacon to minister at the altar, 
to baptise, and to preach.” Such was the accepted view of the deacon- 
ship in the Church at the era of the Reformation. The great reformers, 
however, both at Wittemberg and at Geneva, went immediately to the 
inspired sources for their doctrine of the Church, and endeavoured to 
discover from Scripture what the original conception of the Church 
offices had been. 

Luther acknowledged as apostolical two distinct offices in the Church 
—that of the pastor as concerned with purely spiritual work, and that 
of the deacon as concerned with providing for and distributing to the 
poor. He strongly objected to the Church view of the deacon as an 
assistant-clergyman ; yet in the Lutheran Church many who had been 
in deacon’s orders in the Roman Catholic Church were received or 
allowed to retain the previous appellation. Hence it came about that 
assistant-pastors, chaplains, and such like in the Lutheran Church, con- 
tinue to be known as deacons. In several Books of Order prepared for 
different Lutheran Churches, the true character of the deaconship was 
fully recognised ; but the distinction between the Romish, or rather, 
prevailing pre-Reformation view, and that of the great Reformer, was 
never systematically carried out. In Geneva, on the contrary, we find 
the true apostolic constitution of the deacon’s office clearly stated by 
Calvin at the first, and then, for the most part, faithfully and intelli- 
gently carried out in the several directories of Church government pre- 
pared under Reformed influences. Calvin recognises four different offices 
as indispensable to a true and efficient Church government, and these 
he finds enumerated in the following passages: Ephesians iv. 11, 
Romans xii. 7, and 1 Corinthians xii. 28. Excluding extraordinary 
officers, we have pastors and teachers, governments and helps. These 
last are the deacons, as concerned with the affairs of the poor. Their 
duties are distinctively set forth in Romans xii. 8 as having to do, on 
the one hand, with the affairs of the poor, and, on the other hand, with 
the persons of the poor. 

The most distinguished name among the Reformers in the work of 
carrying out in the constitution of the Christian Church the Scriptural 
polity of Calvin is John 4 Lasco.* A Polish baron, devoted to the cause 
of the Reformation, he resided first in North Germany, and afterwards 
in London. The Book of Church Order which was issued in 1565 
defined the duties of the deacons to be the gathering and the distribu- 
tion of alms under supervision of the session. The eldership was held 
for life; the deaconship for a year. A falling off from the simplicity 
and exactness of the Genevan model is observable in the Gallican Con- 


* [See notices of his Life in The Catholic Presbyterian for January and April, 1882. We 
are glad to learn that Herr Dalton’s Life of & Lasco has been translated by our 
correspondent, Rev. Maurice J. Evans, B.A., and will soon be published.]—Ep. (C.P. 
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fession of 1571, which has the following in its Articles: “The office 
of deacon, which is not for life, consists not in preaching or dispensing 
the Sacraments (although they may be helpful in this), but in visiting 
the poor, sick, and prisoners, going to their houses and catechising ; in 
case of sickness, absence, or anything hindering pastors, deacons may 
pray, read a part of Scripture, yet without a proper sermon.” 

Lechler has noted some things in which the later French Church Con- 
stitution has departed from that of Calvin and John & Lasco. These 
are—(1) In limiting the duties of the eldership to discipline, and exclud- 
ing all those pastoral duties which they should perform jointly with the 
pastors ; (2) In giving those pastoral duties taken from the elders to the 
deacons, and giving the deacons a place in the consistory, which, accord- 
ing to the Genevan Book, should consist only of pastors and elders; and 
(3) Several limitations to the exercise of popular rights in the Church, 
which was a consequence of the prevalence of that principle by which 
spiritual duties suitable to the Christian people at large were made over 
to the deacons as a clerical order (see Lechler, “ Geschichte der Presby- 
terial Verfassung,” § 73). According to the Genevan model, the 
position of the deacon is simple and apostolical, and the statement of it 
throughout self-consistent. 

By an easy transition we pass from the Church of Geneva to the 
Reformed Church of Scotland. Previous to 1560, the struggling 
Protestants in Scotland used a Book of Common Order prepared at 
Geneva, and it was only when the arrangement of many congregations 
under one Church system rendered a manual of Church order intended 
for a single assembly inadequate, that the idea suggested itself of a new 
book of discipline for the Church now being constituted. As we might 
indeed expect, from the noble and venerable names attached to it, the 
work has many features of surpassing excellence. In several particulars 
it marks an advance upon the Genevan book, as a mature product of 
one conspicuous master-mind. Yet, in a considerable number of 
passages, it reflects of necessity the unsettled condition of the Church 
and age in the provisional character of many of its enactments. From 
no chapter in it could we gather so many examples of what we mean 
as from chapter x., which treats of the election and office of elders and 
deacons. The election of elders and deacons is to be yearly, lest, by 
long continuance of such officers, men presume upon the liberty of the 
Kirk. ‘The office of deacons is to receive the rents and gather the 
almes of the kirk, to keep and distribute the same, as by the ministers 
and kirk shall be appointed ; they may also assist in judgement with 
the minister and elders, and may be admitted to read in assembly if 
they be required, and be able thereto” (chap. x. $11). The deacons 
are to join with the elders in supervising the walk and conversation 
of the minister. Here we find a vacillation similar to that of which 
notice has been taken already, in the case of the Gallican Church con- 
stitution, though not carried out to the same extent—an uncertainty in 
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the statement, and want of exactness in the conception of the real 
official duties of the deaconship, and an over-eager desire to avoid what 
might seem too complete a severance between the deacon’s office and 
the recognised spiritual order. At the same time, the following 
summary of deacons’ duties, as laid down in this First Book of Discipline, 
will show how abundant and exacting they were, even when confined to 
those of a strictly official kind :—They were to receive all rents and 
duties from church lands, tithes of land produce, &c. ; to distribute, 
under direction’ of the kirk, by the quarter or half-year to ministers, 
schoolmasters, readers, and hospital, if there be any: to give account to 
minister and elders, and at the close of their term of office to deliver 
over all sums of money, corn, and other profits resting in their hands 
(see chap. viii. 8-10). So long as such onerous duties were laid upon 
the deacons in their own proper province, there was little danger of 
their overstepping the limits of their office. The theory, however, was 
still imperfect. 

Twenty years later, what is commonly called the Second Book of 
Discipline was sanctioned by the Assembly, and subsequently accepted 
by the Parliament as the basis of the National Church government. 
Here we find in many respects decided improvements introduced, 
especially in the way of greater precision of statement. The notion 
that the Diaconate is a spiritual office, as ranking the holder of it 
among the clerical orders, is clearly set aside. “The word Axcakovos 
sumtymes is largely takin, comprehending all them that beir office in 
the ministrie and spirituall function in the Kirk: Bot now, as we speik, 
it is taken only for them, unto whom the collection and distribution of 
the almes of the faithfull or ecclesiasticall gudes does belang” (chap. 
viii. 1). The deacon has the care of ecclesiastical goods, and the 
deaconship is one of the four ordinary Church offices which is to be 
continued perpetually in the Kirk (see chap. ii. 5-7). “'Thair office and 
power is to receave and to distribute the haill ecclesiasticall gudes unto 
them to whom they ar appoyntit” (chap. viii. 3). It is quite evident 
that the authors of this Second Book were anxious to determine very 
exactly the sphere of the deacon’s official acts, and to limit these duties 
under the proper head of distribution. In an early chapter it was laid 
down that the whole policy of the Church consists in three things— 
in doctrine, discipline, and distribution ; and a corresponding threefold 
distinction of office-bearers is recognised as ministers, elders, and 
deacons. This book does not, like the first and the Genevan book, 
bring in confusion by giving to the deacons a share in discipline, but 
limits their office exactly to distribution. They were to be men of God, not 
because they were to be appointed to any distinctively spiritual function, 
but that the Church might have confidence in them as dealing with 
the Church’s goods. This is clearly brought out in the following 
statement: “We desyre, therefore, the ecclesiasticall gudes to be 
upliftit and distributit faithfully to quham they appertein, and that be 
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the ministerie of the deacons, to quhais office properlie the collection 
and distribution thereof belangs ; and that the puir may be answerit 
of their portion thereof, and they of the ministry live without care and 
solicitude ; as also the rest of the treasurie of the kirk may be reservit 
and be bestowit to their richt uses. Gif these deacons be electit with 
sic qualities as God’s Word craves to be in them, there is na feir that 
they sall abuse themselfis in their office, as the prophane collectors did 
of before” (chap. xii. 13). The question may indeed be raised whether 
these duties, so elaborately laid down, are the same as those to which 
the Seven Men of Acts vi. were appointed. To this the general answer 
may be given that those duties fairly correspond when the change of 
time and circumstances is taken into account. But such an objection 
was already anticipated and expressly answered by our fathers in this 
their book of policy. ‘In the Apostolicall Kirk,” say they, “the 
deacons were appoyntit to collect and distribute quhatsumevir was 
collectit of the faithfull to distribute unto the necessitie of the saincts, 
sa that nane lackit amang the faithfull . . . This office continuit iu 
the deacons’ hands, quha intromettit with the haill gudes of the Kirk, 
ay and while the estate thereof was corruptit be antichrist, as the 
ancient canons beir witnes. The same canons mak mention of ane 
fourfald distribution of the patrimonie of the kirk, quhairof ane part 
was applyit to the pastor or bischop for his sustentation and hospitalitie ; 
anuther to the elders and deacons and all the clergie ; the third to the 
puir, sick persons, and strangers ; the fourth to the uphald and uther 
affiairs of the Kirk, speciallie extraordinar: We adde hereunto the 
schules and schule-maisters also, quhilk aucht and may be weill sus- 
teinit of the same gudes, and are comprehendit under the clergie. To 
wham we joyn also clerks of assemblies als weill particuler as generall ; 
syndicks or procutors of the Kirk affaires, takers up of psalmes, and sic 
lyke uther ordinar officers of the kirk, sa far as they are necessar” 
(chap ix. 8, 4). Here, evidently under an antique and peculiar phrase- 
ology, we have the duties of the deacon most exactly and comprehensively 
described. 

This Second Book of Discipline, in which the position and precise inten- 
tion of the deaconship as an office in the Presbyterian Church have 
been so clearly stated, may be regarded as of supreme authority in 
determining the doctrine of Scottish Presbyterianism concerning the 
details of church policy, and particularly in defining the place and 
duties of church officers. First agreed upon in the General Assembly 
of 1578, it was again brought up and inserted in the Register of 
Assembly in 1581; it formed part of the Solemn Covenant entered 
into at the Assembly of 1638, and thus forms the basis on which our 
Scottish Presbyterian Church Government was established. As a book 
of the policy of the Church it has been supplemented, as new needs 
presented themselves, but it has not been superseded. 

From the great Assembly of 1638, where all the enactments and 
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declarations regarding deacons embodied in the Second Book of Discipline 
were ratified, it is interesting to turn to the great English Assembly of 
Westminster, to which delegates were appointed by that Scottish 
Assembly already mentioned. In the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster the question was raised whether ordination to deacon’s orders 
would suffice for ministerial ordination. Here evidently the whole 
dispute between the Presbyterian, or rather the anti-hierarchical party, 
and those favouring the Anglican view of ecclesiastical orders, must have 
been opened up. The question would be raised, What is the office of 
the deacon? Is he a minister of the Word, or an administrator of the 
outward affairs of the Church? Also, it would be asked, can there be 
ordination or appointment to the discharge of certain ministerial duties 
to the exclusion of certain others? We have very meagre records of 
the daily proceedings of the Assembly, and there is no indication at all 
of many of the discussions that must have arisen in such a gathering 
over a question like this. We are told, however, that it was argued 
that the ordination was to the ministerial order, and that the giving of 
the name deacon to such an order was simply a mis-naming. It was 
therefore held that in the case of any one having been ordained to 
ministerial work, his ordination was really that of a presbyter, though 
the name of deacon had been applied. Some contended against this 
that neither the Church in conferring nor the individual in receiving 
deacon’s orders intended ordination to the office of presbyter. Those who 
argued so insisted that all who had only deacon’s ordination should be 
re-ordained as presbyters on receiving the oversight of a congregation. 
This was admirably answered by Mr. Marshall, a prominent member of 
the Assembly—* The calling of him a deacon is but a mis-calling of 
him. True, the Scripture owns none but presbyters under that name ; 
but if a man be ordained to another work, whatsoever his name be, it 
is not material. The power of ordination doth not depend upon the 
intention of the ordainers” (Minutes of Assembly of Divines, sess. 324, 
18th Nov. 1644). All the members seem to have been agreed that 
the Anglican or hierarchical view of the deaconship was non-apostolic 
and wrong. Yet, even Mr. Marshall and his party, who held by the 
validity of ordination to deacon’s orders as valid Presbyterian ordination, 
admitted that re-ordination was not unlawful. Finding probably the 
advantage and desirability of re-examination to prevent the admission 
of unsatisfactory candidates, the Assembly resolved that all who had 
only deacon’s ordination should be re-examined and re-ordained before 
undertaking a pastoral charge. The unanimous opinion, however, of 
the members of that Assembly clearly was against the Anglican and in 
favour of the Presbyterian conception of the office and duties of the 
deacon. In accordance with these views we find, in the directory en- 
titled the Form of Church Government, drawn up by the Westminster 
Assembly, and accepted by the Assembly of the Scottish Church, in 
1645, the following summary and clear statement regarding deacons: 
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“The Scripture doth hold out deacons as distinct officers in the Church 

whose office is perpetual. To whose office it belongs not to preach the 

Word, or administer the sacrament, but to take special care in distribut- 

ing to the necessities of the poor.” 

After such express statements as those to which we have referred— 
the recognition of the office as indispensable to the complete equip- 
ment of Presbyterian Church organisation by the leaders both of the 
first and of the second Reformation, and the reiteration of this in the 
Westminster Assembly—it may seem strange that in practice the 
deaconship was but slightly regarded, and, in many cases, altogether 
dispensed with in the Presbyterian Churches of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. It should be observed that the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church gave no countenance in any of her formal deliverances to this 
prevailing neglect of the office. Thus we find the following express 
recommendation (which we might, indeed, have expected to have been an 
injunction) embodied in an Act of Assembly of the year 1719: “ Recom- 
mended to all ministers to take care that deacons, as well as elders, be 
ordained in congregations where deacons are wanting ; but declared that 
deacons, as such, shall have no decisive voice, either in the calling of 
ministers, or in the exercise of church discipline.” In passing, we may 
call attention to this latter clause as illustrating the true conception of the 
deacon’s office as concerned simply with matters not belonging to the 
spiritual sphere. That deacons, as such, have nothing to do with the 
spiritual affairs of the congregation—have their standing in regard to 
these matters simply with the ordinary membership— is in strict 
accordance with the Genevan model and with the terms of polity accepted 
by the Reformed Church of Scotland. It is, however, the first portion 
of this Act of Assembly with which we are at present concerned. 
There is some ambiguity in the phrase “ where deacons are wanting.” 
Ordinarily we should understand such words to mean that deacons 
were to be appointed wherever they were not yet appointed ; where 
they were wanting meaning where they were not found. But it would 
appear that the meaning of the Act rather is that deacons should be 
appointed in those congregations where there might be need of them. 
And this really explains the practice of the Church of Scotland, during 
the period referred to, in the matter of the appointment of deacons. 
They were appointed where it was supposed there was need for them, 
and where it was supposed there was no such need there were no 
deacons. Lechler, referring to the recognition of the deaconship by 
the Free Church, affirms that it had ceased or been in abeyance since 
the time of the Stuarts. This statement is practically correct. In 
parish churches the congregational affairs were managed by the session ; 
and in qguoad sacra churches, where financial interests and responsi- 
bilities were made to bulk more largely in the sight of the congrega- 
tion, there were financial boards, the members of which were not 
deacons, not church office-bearers at all, but simply trustees or 
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managers. This neglect of the deaconship as a separate church office 
bore its fruit in many places in the neglect of all spiritual duties by the 
eldership: the kirk-session viewing itself, and being viewed by the 
parishioners, very much in the light of a parochial board, in the modern 
acceptation of the term. 

When the Free Church was organised, the office of deacon in the 
Scripture sense was formally recognised. It had become necessary, “ in 
consequence of the late change in the outward condition of the Church, 
to point out and regulate the duties of elders and deacons respectively, 
and to define and describe the powers of the meeting of congregational 
office-bearers for secular business.” Consequently we have an Act of the 
Free Church Assembly of 1846, in which the province of the deacon’s office 
is very clearly stated, precisely on the lines of the Church of the Refor- 
mation. Most exactly is the distinction between the spiritual functions 
of the eldership and the secular business to be transacted by deacons, 
stated in the deliverance of that Assembly ; but here we notice for the 
first time an anomaly in procedure that has done much to confuse the 
conception of the deacon’s office, which it was the intention of the Act 
in question to expound. Up to this time it does not seem that deacons 
were required to sign any formula, or, indeed, to do more than promise 
the faithful performance of their official duties ; but the Act of 1846 
ordains that the questions put and formula signed by probationers and 
ministers and elders apply to all office-bearers, deacons being expressly 
named. It does not appear how a requirement, so spécially framed 
for the case of those who hold spiritual office in the Church, should 
apply to a class of office-bearers who officially can discharge no spiritual 
duties. On the other hand, the enactment tends to obscure the special 
character of the deacon’s office, on the ground of which alone its 
continuance in the Church can be vindicated. 

JOHN MACPHERSON. 


Portfolio Leabes, 


THE INFLUENCE OF PURITANISM IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 





It is a noticeable feature of the more recent histories of England that 
they are more fair than some of their predecessors to interests with 
which their authors do not personally sympathise. We have before us 
the “ History of the English People,” by John Richard Green, M.A. 
(whose recent death at an early age was so much lamented), and the 
“ History of England in the Kighteenth Century,” by William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. Both writers, we fear, must be regarded as outside the 
pale of Christian belief. But there is in them a much nearer approach to 
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truth and justice towards religious movements than in the works of Hume 
and Gibbon in last century. Historians now have to look much closer 
to cause and effect in tracing social and other changes, and this 
compels a much more careful estimate of religious forces. It is painful 
to find that the class of historians that are now most under the 
influence of prejudice are such High Church writers as Mr. Blunt. 

In this number we give some extracts showing Mr. Green’s estimate 
of Puritanism in England; in a future number we shall in like manner 
note Mr. Lecky’s view of Presbytery in Ireland. 

In the beginning of his third volume Mr. Green adverts to the 
marvellous and manifold effects of the Bible in England after the Refor- 
mation. After specifying its literary and its social effect, he thus 
describes its religious influence :— 


‘But far greater than its effect on literature or social phrase was the effect of 
the Bible on the character of the people at large. The Bible was as yet the one 
book which was familiar to every Englishman ; and everywhere its words, as they 
fell on ears which custom had not deadened to their force and beauty, kindled a 
startling enthusiasm. The whole moral effect which is produced now-a-days by 
the religious newspaper, the tract, the essay, the missionary report, the sermon, 
was then produced by the Bible alone ; and its effect in this way, however dis- 
passionately we examine it, was simply amazing. The whole nation became a 
Church. The problems of life and death, whose questionings found no answer in 
the higher minds of Shakespeare’s day, pressed for an answer not only from noble 
and scholar but from farmer and shopkeeper in the age that followed him. The 
answer they found was almost of necessity a Calvinistic answer. Unlike as the 
spirit of Calvinism seemed to the spirit of the Renascence, both found a point of 
union in their exaltation of the individual man. The mighty strife of good and 
evil within the soul itself which had overawed the imagination of dramatist and 
poet became the one spiritual conception in the mind of the Puritan. The 
Calvinist looked on churches and communions as convenient groupings of pious 
Christians ; it might be as even indispensable parts of a Christian order. But 
rcligion in its deepest and innermost sense had to do not with churches, but with 
the individual soul. It was each Christian man who held in his power the issues 
of life and death. It was in each Christian conscience that the strife was waged 
between heaven and hell. Not as one of a body, but as a single soul, 
could each Christian claim his part in the mystery of redemption. In the outer 
world of worship and discipline the Calvinist might call himself one of many 
brethren, but at every moment of his inner existence, in the hour of temptation 
and of struggle, in his dark and troubled wrestling with sin, in the glory of con- 
version, in the peace of acceptance with God, he stood utterly alone. With such 
« conception of human life, Puritanism offered the natural form for English religion 
at a time when the feeling with which religion could most easily ally itself was 
the sense of individuality. The ’prentice who sat awed in the pit of the theatre 
as the storm in the mind of Lear outdid the storm among the elements, passed 
easily into the Calvinist who saw himself day by day the theatre of a yet mightier 
struggle between the powers of light and the powers of darkness, and his soul the 
prize of an eternal conflict between heaven and hell.” 


Puritanism and Politics.—“ The effort of Elizabeth to check the spread of 
Puritanism was no mere freak of religious bigotry. It sprang from a clear 
realisation of the impossibility of harmonising the new temper of the nation with 
the system of personal government which had done its work under the Tudors. With 
the republican and anti-monarchial theories indeed that Calvinism had begotten 
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elsewhere, English Calvinism showed as yet no sort of sympathy. The theories of 
resistance, of a people’s right to judge and depose its rulers, which had been heard 
in the heat of the Marian persecution, had long sunk into silence. ‘The 
loyalty of the Puritan gentleman was as fervent as that of his fellows. Lut 
with the belief of the Calvinist went necessarily a new and higher sense of political 
order. The old conception of personal rule, the dependence of a nation on the 
arbitrary will of its ruler, was jarring everywhere more and more with the 
religious as well as the philosophic impulses of the time. . . . The diligence with 
which he searched the Scriptures sprang from his earnestness to discover a Divine 
Will which in all things, great or small, he might implicitly obey. But this 
implicit obedience was reserved for the Divine will alone ; for human ordinances 
derived their strength only from their correspondence with the revealed law 
of God. The Puritan was bound by his religion to examine every claim 
made on his civil and spiritual obedience by the powers that be; and to own or 
reject the claim, as it accorded with the higher duty which he owed to God. ‘In 
matters of faith,’ a Puritan wife tells us of her husband, ‘his reason always sub 
mitted to the Word of God ; but in all other things the greatest name in the 
world would not lead him without reason.’ ” 


Puritanism and the Crown.— The temper of the Puritan indeed was no 
temper of mere revolt. His resistance, if he was forced to resist, would spring 
not from any disdain of kingly authority, but from his devotion to an authority 
higher and more sacred than that of kings. He had as firm a faith as the nation 
at large in the Divine right of the sovereign, in the sacred character of the throne. 
It was in fact just because his ruler’s authority had a Divine origin that he 
obeyed him. But the nation about the throne seemed to the Puritan not less 
divinely ordered a thing than the throne itself; it was the voice of God, inspiring 
and directing, which spoke through its history and its law; it was God that 
guided to wisdom the hearts of Englishmen in Parliament assembled as He guided 
to wisdom the hearts of kings. Never was the respect for positive law so profound ; 
never was the reverence for Parliaments so great as at the death of Elizabeth. 
There was none of the modern longing for a king that reigned without governing ; 
no conscious desire shows itself anywhere to meddle with the actual exercise of 
the royal administration. But the Puritan could only conceive of the kingly 
power as of a power based upon constitutional tradition, controlled by constitu- 
tional law, and acting in willing harmony with that body of constitutional coun- 
sellors in the two Houses, who represented the wisdom and the will of the realm.” 


Puritanism and Society.—“ It was in the creation of such a temper as this that 
Puritanism gave its noblest gift to English politics. It gave a gift hardly less 
noble to society at large in its conception of social equality. Their common call- 
ing, their common brotherhood in Christ, annihilated in the mind of the Puritans 
that overpowering sense of social distinctions which characterised the age of 
Elizabeth. There was no open break with social traditions ; no open revolt against 
the social subordination of class to class. But within these forms of the older 
would beat for the first time the spirit which was to characterise the new. The 
meanest peasant felt himself ennobled as a child of God. The proudest noble 
recognised a spiritual equality in the poorest ‘saint.’ The great social revolution 
of the Civil Wars and the Protectorate was already felt in the demeanour of 
English gentlemen. ‘He had a loving and sweet courtesy to the poorest,’ we 
are told of one of them, ‘and would often employ many spare hours with the 
commonest soldiers and poorest labourers.’ ‘He never disdained the meanest, 
nor flattered the greatest.’ But it was felt even more in the new dignity and 
self-respect with which the consciousness of their ‘calling’ invested ‘the classes 
beneath the rank of the gentry. Take such a portrait as that which a turner in 
Eastcheap, Nehemiah Wallington, has left us of a London housewife, his mother. 
‘She was very loving,’ he says, ‘and obedient to her parents, loving and kind to 
her husband, very tender-hearted to her children, loving to all that were godly, 
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much misliking the wicked and profane. She wasa pattern of sobriety unto many, 
very seldom was seen abroad except at church ; when others recreated themselves 
at holidays and other times, she would take her needle-work and say, ‘here is my 
recreation.’ . . . God had given her a pregnant wit and an excellent memory. 
She was very ripe and perfect in all stories of the Bible, likewise in all the stories 
of the Martyrs, and could readily turn to them ; she was also perfect and well seen 
in the English Chronicles, and in the descents of the Kings of England. She 
lived in holy wedlock with her husband twenty years, wanting but four days.” 


Puritanism and Human Conduct.— Where the new conception of life told even 
more powerfully than on politics or society was in its bearing on the personal 
temper and conduct of men. There was a sudden loss of the passion, the caprice, 
the subtle and tender play of feeling, the breadth of sympathy, the quick pulse of 
delight, which had marked the age of Elizabeth ; but on the other hand life gained 
in moral grandeur, in a sense of the dignity of manhood, in orderliness and equable 
force. The larger geniality of the age that had passed away was replaced by an 
intense tenderness within the narrower circle of the home. Home, as we conceive 
it now, was the creation of the Puritan. Wife and child rose from mere depend- 
ents on the will of husband or father, as husband and father saw in them saints 
like himself, souls hallowed by the touch of a Divine Spirit, and called with a 
Divine calling like his own. The sense of spiritual fellowship gave a new tender- 
ness and refinement to the common family affections. ‘He was as kind a father,’ 
says a Puritan wife of her husband, ‘as dear a brother, as good a master, as faith- 
ful a friend as the world had.’ The wilful and lawless passion of the Renascence 
made way fora manly purity. ‘Neitherin youth nor riper years could the most 
fair or enticing woman draw him into unnecessary familiarity or dalliance. Wise 
and virtuous women he loved, and delighted in all pure and holy and unblameable 
conversation with them, but so as never to excite scandal or temptation. Scur- 
rilous discourse even among men he abhorred; and though he sometimes took 
pleasure in wit and mirth, yet that which was mixed with impurity he never could 
endure.’ A higher conception of duty coloured men’s daily actions. To the 
Puritan the wilfulness of life, in which the men of the Renascence had revelled, 
seemed unworthy of life’s character and end. His aim was to attain self-command, 
to be master of himself, of his thought and speech and acts. <A certain gravity 
and reflectiveness gave its tone to the lightest details of his converse with the 
world about him. His temper, quick as it might naturally be, was kept under 
strict control. In his discourse he was on his guard against talkativeness and 
frivolity, striving to be deliberate in speech, and ‘ranking the words beforehand.’ 
His life was orderly and methodical, sparing of diet and self-indulgence ; he rose 
early ; ‘he never was at any time idle, and hated to see any one else so.’ The 
new sobriety and self-restraint showed itself in a change of dress. The gorgeous 
colours and jewels of the Renascence disappeared. The Puritan squire ‘left off 
very early the wearing of anything that was costly, yet in his plainest negligent 
habit appeared very much a gentleman.’” 


Puritanism and Culture.—“ The loss of colour and variety in costume reflected 
no doubt a certain loss of colour and variety in life itself. Butas yet Puritanism 
was free from any break with the harmless gaieties of the world about it. The 
lighter and more elegant sides of the Elizabethan culture harmonised well enough 
with the temper of the Calvinist gentleman. The figure of such a Puritan as 
Colonel Hutchinson stands out from his wife’s canvas with the grace and tender- 
ness of a portrait by Vandyck. She dwells on the personal beauty which dis- 
tinguished his youth, on ‘his teeth, even and white as the purest ivory,’ ‘his hair 
of brown, very thick-set in his youth, softer than the finest silk, curling with loose 
great rings at the ends.’ Serious as was his temper in graver matters, the young 
squire of Owthorpe was fond of hawking, and piqued himself on his skill in dancing 
and fence. His artistic taste showed itself in a critical love of ‘ paintings, sculp- 
ture, and all liberal arts,’ as well as in the pleasure he took in his gardens, ‘in 
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the improvements of his grounds, in planting groves and walks and forest-trees, 
If he was ‘ diligent in his examination of the Scriptures,’ he had a great love for 
music and often diverted himself with a viol, on which he played masterly.” 


Milton.— The strength however of the religious movement lay rather among 
the middle and professional classes than among the gentry ; and itis ina Puritan 
of this class that we find the fullest and noblest expression of the new influence 
which was leavening the temper of the time. John Milton is not only the highest 
but the completest type of Puritanism. His life is absolutely contemporaneous 
with his cause. He was born when it began to exercise a direct influence over 
English politics and English religion ; he died when its effort to mould them into 
its own shape was over, and when it had again sunk into one of many influences 
to which we owe our English character. His earlier verse, the pamphlets of his 
riper years, the epics of his age, mark with a singular precision the three great 
stages in its history. His youth shows us how much of the gaiety, the poetic 
ease, the intellectual culture of the Renascence, lingered in a Puritan home. 
Scrivener and ‘ precisian’ as his father was, he was a skilled musician, and the 
boy inherited his father’s skill on lute and organ. One of the finest outbursts 
in the scheme of education which he put forth at a later time is a passage in which 
he vindicates the province of music as an agent in moral training. His home, his 
tutor, his school, were all rigidly Puritan ; ; but there was nothing narrow or illiberal 
in his early training. ‘My father,’ he says, ‘destined me while yet a little boy to 
the study of humane letters; which Tseized w ith such eagerness that from the twelfth 
year of my age I scarcely ever went from my lessons to bed before midnight.’ But 
to the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew he learned at school, the scrivener advised him 
to add Italian and French. Nor were English letters neglected. Spenser gave 
the earliest turn to the boy’s poetic genius. In spite of the war between play- 
wright and precisian, a Puritan youth could still in Milton’s days avow his love 
of the stage, ‘if Jonson’s learned sock be on, or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s 
child, warble his native woodnotes wild, and gather from the ‘masques and 
antique pageantry’ of the court-revel hints for his own ‘Comus’ and ‘ Arcades.’ 
Nor does any shadow of the coming struggle with the Church disturb the young 
scholar’s reverie, as he wanders beneath ‘the high embowed roof, with antique 
pillars massy proof, and storied windows richly dight, casting a dim —_s 
light,’ or as he hears ‘ the pealing organ blow to the full- voiced choir below, 
service high and anthem clear.’ 

“ Milton’s enjoyment of the gaiety of life stands in bright contrast with the 
gloom and sternness which strife and persecution fostered in Puritanism at a 
later time. In spite of ‘a certain reservedness of natural disposition,’ which 
shrank from ‘festivities and jests, in which I acknowledge my faculty to be very 
slight,’ the young singer could still enjoy the ‘jest and youthful jollity’ of the 
world around him, its ‘quips and cranks and wanton wiles ;’ he could join the 
crew of Mirth, and looked pleasantly on at the village fair, ‘where the jolly 
rebecks sound to many a youth and many a maid, dancing in the chequered 
shade.’ There was nothing ascetic in Milton’s look, in his slender, vigorous 
frame, his face full of a delicate yet serious beauty, the rich brown hair which 
clustered over his brow; and the words we have quoted show his sensitive 
enjoyment of all that was beautiful. But his pleasures were ‘unreproved.’ 
From coarse or sensual self-indulgence the young Puritan turned with disgust : 
‘A certain reservedness of n: .ture, an honest haughtiness and self-esteem, kept me 
still above these low descents of mind.’ He drank in an ideal chivalry from 
Spenser, though his religion and purity disdained the outer pledge on which 
chivalry built, up its fabric of honour. ‘ Ev ery free and gentle spirit,’ said 
Milton, ‘without that oath, ought to be born a knight.’ “It was with this 
temper that he passed from his London school, St. Paul’s, to Christ’s College at 
Cambridge, and it was this temper that he preserved throughout his University 
career. He left Cambridge, as he said afterwards, ‘ free from all reproach, and 
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approved by all honest men,’ with a purpose of self-dedication ‘to that same lot, 
however mean or high, towards which time leads me and the will of heaven.’” 


The narrowness of Puritanism.— Even in the still calm beauty of a life such 
as this we catch the sterner tones of the Puritan temper. The very height of the 
Puritan’s aim, the intensity of his moral concentration, brought with them a loss 
of the genial delight in all that was human which gave its charm to the age of 
Elizabeth. ‘If ever God instilled an intense love of moral beauty into the mind 
of any man,’ said the great Puritan poet, ‘he has instilled it into mine.’ ‘ Love 
Virtue,’ closed his ‘Comus,’ ‘she alone is free!’ But this passionate love of 
virtue and of moral beauty, if it gave strength to human conduct, narrowed 
human sympathy and human intelligence. Already in Milton we note ‘a certain 
reservedness of temper,’ a contempt for ‘the false estimates of the vulgar,’ a proud 
withdrawal from the meaner and coarser life around him. Great as was his love 
for Shakespeare, we can hardly fancy him delighting in Falstaff. In minds of a 
less cultured order, this moral tension ended, no doubt, in a hard unsocial stern- 
ness of life, The ordinary Puritan ‘loved all that were godly, much misliking 
the wicked and profane.’ His bond to other men was not the sense of a common 
manhood, but the recognition of a brotherhood among the elect. Without the 
pale of the saints lay a world which was hateful to them, because it was the 
enemy of their God. It is this utter isolation from the ‘ungodly’ that explains 
the ccntrast which startles us between the inner tenderness of the Puritans and 
the ruthlessness of so many of their actions. Cromwell, whose son’s death (in 
his own words) went to his heart ‘like a dagger, indeed it did!’ and who rode 
away sad and wearied from the triumph of Marston Moor, burst into horse-play 
as he signed the death-warrant of the king.” 


Milton’s Poems and Puritanism.—“ We have seen John Milton leave Cam- 
bridge, self-dedicated ‘to that same lot, however mean or high, to which time 
leads me and the will of Heaven.’ But the lot to which these called him was not 
the ministerial office to which he had been destined from his childhood. In later 
life he told bitterly the story how he had been ‘Church-outed by the prelates.’ 
‘Coming to some maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded in 
the Church, that he who would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an 
oath withal, which unless he took with a conscience that would retch he must 
either straight perjure or split his faith, I thought it better to prefer a blameless 
silence before the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun with servitude and 
forswearing.’ In spite therefore of his father’s regrets, he retired in 1633 to a 
new home which the scrivener had found at Horton, a village in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor, and quietly busied himself with study and verse. 

“ Milton was himself a Spenserian ; he owned to Dryden in later years that 
‘Spenser was his original,’ and in some of his earliest lines at Horton he dwells 
lovingly on ‘ the sage and solemn tones’ of the ‘ Faérie Queen,’ its ‘forests and 
enchantments drear, where more is meant than meets the ear.’ But of the 
weakness and affectation which characterised Spenser’s successors he had not a 
trace. In the ‘ Allegro’ and ‘ Penseroso,’ the first results of his retirement at 
Horton, we catch again the fancy and melody of the Elizabethan verse, the wealth 
of its imagery, its wide sympathy with nature and man. There is a loss per- 
haps of the older freedom and spontaneity of the Renascence, a rhetorical rather 
than passionate turn in the young poet, a striking absence of dramatic power, 
and a want of subtle precision even in his picturesque touches. Milton’s 
imagination is not strong enough to identify him with the world which he 
imagines ; he stands apart from it, and looks at it as from a distance, ordering it 
and arranging it at his will. But if in this respect he falls both in his earlier 
and later poems below Shakespeare or Spenser, the deficiency is all but com- 
pensated by his nobleness of feeling and expression, the severity of his taste, his 
sustained dignity, and the perfectness and completeness of his work. The moral 
grandeur of the Puritan breathes even in these lighter pieces of his youth, through 
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every line. The ‘Comus,’ which he planned as a masque for some festivities 
which the Earl of Bridgewater was holding at Ludlow Castle, rises into an almost 
impassioned pleading for the love of virtue. 

“The historic interest of Milton’s ‘Comus,’ lies in its forming part of a protest 
made by the more cultured Puritans at this time against the gloomier bigotry 
which persecution was fostering in the party at large. The patience of English- 
men, in fact, was slowly wearing out.” 


Puritanism triumphant in its Fall.— It was from the moment of its seeming 
full that its real victory began. As soon as the wild orgy of the Restoration was 
over, men began to see that nothing that was really worthy in the work of 
Puritanism had been undone. The revels of Whitehall, the scepticism and 
debauchery of courtiers, the corruption of statesmen, left the mass of Englishmen 
what Puritanism had made them, serious, earnest, sober in life and conduct, firm 
in their love of Protestantism and of freedom. In the Revolution of 1688 
Puritanism did the work of civil liberty which it had failed to do in that of 
1642. It wrought out through Wesley and the revival of the eighteenth 
century the work of religious reform which its earlier efforts had only thrown 
back for a hundred years, Slowly but steadily it introduced its own seriousness 
and purity into English society, English literature, English politics. ‘The history 
of English progress since the Restoration, on its moral and spiritual sides, has 
been the history of Puritanism.” 


Potes of the Dav. 


British PARLIAMENT.—Several questions in which very vital moral 
elements are intimately associated with political action have lately been 
discussed in Parliament. In the first place, the House of Commons, 
by a very decisive majority, has condemned the principle of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. In this question, three elements were 
involved—medical, military, and moral. Medical men were often in 
favour of the Acts, because they were conducive to health ; military 
and naval men favoured them, because they made the army and navy 
more efficient ; on moral grounds the bulk of the nation detested them, 
because they did evil that good might come ; they gave the sanction of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons in a certain measure to a hideous vice ; 
and they increased the shame and degradation of a class of women, 
whom a Christian legislature should rather strive to rescue and to 
elevate. The struggle against these Acts has brought out heroes and 
heroines of no common type. Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., who has sacrificed 
his high place and prospects as a politician, and Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
who has laboured in this cause heart and soul, and borne reproaches 
infinitely more painful than any tortures that could be inflicted on the 
flesh, show that the stuff that makes heroes and martyrs is not 
exhausted. We cannot think of anything sweeter than the satis- 
faction which such devoted workers must now feel. In the cause 
of temperance, too, a great victory has been won. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
has not only again carried his resolution by a very large majority, but 
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he has carried the Government too. The practical outcome of his victory 
has yet to be seen. But there can be no doubt that in the battle with 
intemperance a great vantage ground has been gained. As some one 
remarked, there is hope that we may yet become a sober people. 

The defeat of the Affirmation Bill is regarded by many as another 
moral victory. Members of Parliament must continue to take an oath 
in the name of God. But no security is provided that they revere Him 
on whose name they call. All that can be said is, that the nation pro- 
tests against atheists and agnostics having a place in Parliament. To 
many this appears a very important point. Practical minds, however, 
will not be disposed to think so much of a measure which secures no 
positive advantage. The late Mr. John Stuart Mill took the oath, 
though not a believer in a personal God. Lord Bolingbroke took it, 
the friend of Voltaire. Mr. John Morley takes it, and so will Mr. 
Bradlaugh in another Parliament, if he be elected. Meanwhile, he has 
become a hero and a martyr. It seems to us that the attention of 
Christian people is liable to be diverted from the real and most terrible 
battle that has to be fought with agnosticism and atheism, and the 
very strong tendency to secularism which is more and more growing. 
We wish our Church courts would grapple a little more with these 
questions. They touch the very vitals of religion, and require far 
more strenuous handling than that of a mere protest. 


SCOTLAND ACCORDING TO THE “ SpecTATOR.”—The Spectator, like Mr. 
Bright, is very hard on the Bishops. It complains of them that in 
Parliament they do nothing to advance the great social movements of 
the day, that they take no interest in anything but Conservative politics, 
and ecclesiastical bills. We rather think that this is pretty hard criti- 
cism, for we think the Committee of the Lords on Temperance was due 
to the late Archbishop of Canterbury. In the main, however, we 
agree with the Spectator in wondering that a body of Christian ministers, 
occupying a position of such unrivalled influence, should do so little 
to advance the grand movements of Christian civilisation and progress 
at home and abroad, for which commoner men and women labour so 
earnestly. Why has no Bishop been identified with such work as Lord 
Shaftesbury’s, or the question of the Contagious Diseases, or the 
suppression of slavery? The latest reproach of the Spectator against 
them is for voting against the proposed opening of museums on Sundays. 
On this point, we agree with the Bishops and differ from the Spectator. 
Our purpose, however, in referring to the matter is to comment on an 
extraordinary paragraph, in which the Spectator says,—“ We are well 
aware of the extraordinarily superstitious character of the old Puritanical 
feeling about Sunday occupations, a feeling which, in Scotland at least, 
as everybody knows, is not seriously offended by the day being spent in 
private drinking, while it is most seriously offended by anything that 
partakes of the character of innocent cheerfulness publicly displayed.” 
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It is seldom we find so much nonsense crowded into a single slip-shod 
sentence. We know what the old Puritans thought about the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, and the duty of observing the fourth commandment ; 
but that any Puritan of authority, ancient or modern, would sanction 
the spending of the Sabbath in private drinking, we utterly and indig- 
nantly deny. It is unworthy of the Spectator to accept of a few extreme 
stories of foolish men as typical either of the old Puritans or the present 
race of devout Scotchmen. Nor are devout observers of the Sabbath 
so little in the way of innocent cheerfulness on that day as is often 
represented. The cheerfulness which springs from heavenly fountains 
is the deepest and sweetest of any. It is not those who are familiar 
with these fountains that are asking the question, “Is life worth 
living” ? It is not among them that Pessimism has its origin ; nor is 
it they that are manifesting that sense of weariness and almost hopeless 
sadness under the evils and disorders of the world from which even the 
columns of the Spectator are not wholly exempt. It is something more 
than an artificial gaiety or excitement of animal spirits that men in 
these times are needing. And the Spectator should know, that in spite 
of all its faults, no system has gone deeper down than Puritanism into 
the human soul, or lodged the true elixir of life nearer to the very 
core and centre of our being. 


THE Scorrish HicHLaANpers WakiING ur.—The history of the Scot- 
tish Highlands is very remarkable. Long ago, loyalty to chief and clan 
was their great virtue. When evangelical religion laid hold of them, 
loyalty to truth and to those whom they believed to be its true 
exponents became their controlling passion; often leading, in the case 
of men of little education or intercourse with the world, to somewhat 
‘ fantastic notions and practices, especially when the generation that 
received the first impression had died out, and tradition, to a large 
extent, had taken the place of experience. For many years a kind of 
dull conservatism has ruled among them in social matters. The pro- 
prietors of the soil did according to their will, sometimes clearing valleys 
of all their human tenants to make way for sheep, sometimes clearing a 
whole district to make way for deer, uniting farms, abolishing crofts, 
raising rents, and withdrawing the right of pasturage on ancient com- 
mons. There have been cases in recent times of benevolent proprietors, 
like the late Sir James Matheson of Lewis, or the present Duke of 
Sutherland, spending large sums of money with a view to the welfare 
of the people as well as the rental of the property. The ordinary 
experience in the Highlands, however, has been of the opposite kind, 
and at no time did proprietors seem more inclined than now to push 
their rights. Tourists have abundant experience even of the shutting 
up of mountains, and often find themselves excluded from the most 
bracing breezes and finest scenery because some large proprietor is bent 
on protecting his deer. 
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It is the pressure of some of these grievances that is making the 
poor Highlanders in some places cry out. That they have a primdé 


facie grievance is plain from the fact that a Royal Commission has been 


appointed to investigate their complaints. That Commission is now 
sitting, and will tend to ventilate a state of things of which even the 
proprietors themselves, who often leave everything to agents, are 
perhaps hardly aware. 

Beyond this inquiry loom certain much deeper questions—lIs not 
the land of a country the property of the country? Are not pro- 
prietors in a sense stewards of national property, well paid for being 
stewards, and having many rights as such, but bound in the manage- 
ment of their land to consider the interests of the people? And is it 
not through landlords exercising this stewardship well and wisely that 
the wild schemes of socialism and anarchy are to be averted ? 

Another point on which the Highlanders are awaking is, the benefit 
of temperance—even in its most advanced shape, abstinence. We 
hear of parishes where the abstainers are more than a thousand strong. 
The most remarkable thing about the movement is the rapidity with 
which it advances. If corresponding progress is made during the next 
ten or twelve years to that which has been made during the last three 
or four, a great part of the Highlands will become teetotal, and local 
option will be virtually anticipated. The benefit to the people will 
certainly be very great. 





Mr. AND Mrs. CarLyLe.—In connection with the publication of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters, we have had a very unpleasant discussion in the press 
on the domestic relations of the Carlyles, and the kind of life led by 
Mrs. Carlyle. The revelation is not pleasant. Each succeeding book 
apropos of the life of Carlyle seems to lower his character. That 
his wife had much to bear is denied by none. A question has been 
discussed, Was her unhappiness due to jealousy of the influence 
exercised by another lady on Carlyle? There seems little doubt that 
it was. With all the intellectual advance of Thomas Carlyle on his 
father and mother, there was something wanting to the son in 
serenity, content, and peace of mind, which was enjoyed to the full 
by the father, and it may safely be left to any candid mind to say 
whether it was not Christian faith that made the difference. 


American Notes, 





MINISTERIAL SuprLy.—For some time past there has been a con- 
tinuous drying up of the stream of students for the ministry in all our 
Presbyterian Churches. Result: Inability of the churches to supply 
adequately the existing pulpits as they become vacant, or to overtake 
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the destitution in new settlements. The blame of the drying up has 
lately been laid by a distinguished Principal of a University on our 
beneficiary system. He alleges that our divinity students are so 
“Scholarshipped” and “ Bursaried,” that all self-respect is taken out 
of them, and thus, finally, no one with self-respect will attend a 
Theological Hall. There may be in the present system some attracting 
of students to certain seminaries by outbidding other institutions, but, 
as a rule, the help given is not excessive, and this theory hardly 
meets the case. Another explanation comes from the Southern Church, 
where writers affirm that at present students cannot enter our 
seminaries unless they have acquirements which, in many cases are 
unattainable, and which even when acquired are unnecessary. Here the 
solution suggested is, that we should lower our requirements and open 
our doors more widely than at present. What is the use, it is asked, 
for Latin, Greek, or Hebrew in these days when the great mass of 
ministers get their knowledge of the Scriptures, not from a personal 
study of the originals, but through commentaries and expositions 
written in the English tongue? Would it not be better for the Church 
to alter her standard, and to be content with a good English education 
as the sole imperative literary training of the student? If a student 
have taken a classical course of training, so much the better for himself. 
He will be sure to have his reward. But many students who might, 
humanly speaking, make useful and worthy ministers, have not had 
an opportunity of attending college, and why should the Church 
refuse to avail herself of the services of such as are “apt to teach” 
and able to ‘do the work of the ministry,” and full of the prime quali- 
fication—love for souls, simply because they have never been inside 
the walls of a University ? 

More than half-a-century ago, what is now the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church took up this position, as being the only mode possible of 
obtaining ministers in a country such as the southern and western 
portion of the United States was then. It still maintains it, as being 
all that any Church should require. That something will have to be 
done, and that speedily, is admitted ; but whether such a revolution as 
such a scheme would involve is the wisest course, is open to debate. 
The ministry of the Presbyterian Church has been always more 
thoroughly educated than that oftany other of the Reformed Churches. 
Without an educated ministry, the work of the Reformation could not 
have been carried forward. 





REVISION OF THE CoNFEssSION.—Revision is in the air whether we like 
it or not, and, as a matter of course, will not stay there. It will come 
down on us, and is doing so in more places than one at present. When 
the Presbyterian Church of this country was organised in 1788, one of 
the provisions of the Act by which the Westminster Confession was 
adopted as the Confession of the American Church, was that the Conr- 
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fession then adopted should remain unchanged except two-thirds of the 
Presbyteries should vote otherwise. Last year, the Southern Assembly 
sent down to its Presbyteries an overture in favour of allowing marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. Such marriages are legal in the United 
States and in Canada, but Presbyterians are barred from them by the 
Confession of Faith. Some of the opponents of the marriages are 
fighting their case on the unalterability of the Confession, and thus 
placing themselves in an untenable position. Then again, the revision 
by the Cumberland Presbyterians of their version of the Westminster 
Confession, encourages the advocates of revision to speak out more 
boldly than they might otherwise have done. But whatever desire for 
revision may exist in any quarter, any move will be viewed with con- 
siderable uneasiness, even by such as believe that that venerable 
document is capable of improvement as to “form and expression.” 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS.—Co-education of the sexes is one of the 
present-day topics of discussion in our American colleges. Should 
young women attend the same classes, take the same courses of study, 
and compete for the same prizes, as do young men? In some of the 
colleges young women do so with no loss of womanly delicacy or injury 
to health. In others, there is a fierce opposition to the proposal ; while 
in a third class, there is discussion which may likely lead to adoption of 
the scheme. A strong pressure has lately been put on the authorities 
of Columbia College, New York, to admit young women to attendance 
on its classes, but the request has been refused. In connection with 
the discussion, the college authorities have proposed to enlarge their 
staff and appliances so as to admit of young women getting the benefit 
of such attendance, provided the community will put them in funds for 
the purpose. They, therefore, ask the people of New York to contri- 
bute the sum of four millions of dollars, or nearly one million of pounds 
sterling, for this purpose. It is not, however, solely for this purpose 
that this appeal is made, but with a view to so enlarge and extend the 
present college as to render it “a university of the highest order.” 
There is something imperial in the request for such a sum ; but there is 
no doubt that, when the scheme has been fully elaborated and efficiently 
started, the money will be forthcoming. There is also something grand 
in the object contemplated. Americans have some lofty ideas respecting 
their country and their country’s future, which do them honour. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA.—It is stated in the newspapers, that the 
British Government have under consideration a plan for sending cut 
some five thousand families from Ireland to Canada, to settle them on 
land given for this purpose by one of the railways. It is true that 
Canada wants emigrants, and has land enough for the whole population 
of the British Isles, and would even then ask for more, but she really 
has no room for such emigrants as are likely to come under this 
proposal. Five thousand selected emigrants will undoubtedly mean 
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five thousand Romanist families, and of these there are already enough 
on hand. If you would send five thousand Protestant farmers from 
Scotland or the north of Ireland, unborn generations would bless the 
measure ; but to send five thousand Romanists is simply to send what 
will be a crushing weight on the rising Protestant principality of 
Manitoba. 

Let none of your readers imagine that Romanism in Canada, 
whether Irish or French, is a more desirable neighbour than it is in 
Ireland. In the United States, the political atmosphere is too free to 
be much affected by Romish movements, and the people themselves 
are too independent politically to be under the absolute control of 
Rome. But it is otherwise in Canada. The early settlement of the 
country was purely ecclesiastical and missionary. The French monarchs 
prided themselves, under Jesuit counsel, on the Catholic character of 
the colony. When Wolfe won it at the cost of his blood, France 
stipulated and England agreed that the Catholic religion should be left 
undisturbed. Hence Romanism is to-day the established religion of 
Lower Canada, collecting the tithes and enjoying social pre-eminence in 
every matter. Then, it has been a great misfortune for the welfare of 
Lower Canada, that the French national character is what it is. Under 
the French regime, the cultivator of the soil was a mere serf bound to 
the seigneur, hand and foot. Against him he had no rights, and 
without him he had no power. The Church took care that the habitant 
should be illiterate, while the seigneur took equal care that he should 
be dependent. As the result, the habitant of to-day is a most helpless 
mortal. He never takes an initiative in any matter. His first step is 
to seek the aid of La Chambre, applying to the Government for every- 
thing. Such helpless dependence gives the Government an endless 
field for jobbery of the most flagrant kind, while the demoralisation of 
the people is deepened. In such a soil Romanism is rampant. 


MemoriaAts.—During this year, 1883, comes the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther. The Lutheran Churches in 
the States propose to commemorate the event by erecting a statue to 
the reformer, to whom the cause of civil as well as religious liberty the 
whole world over is indebted. It is intended that it shall be placed in 
one of the open squares in Washington, bearing a suitable inscription, 
not only in honour of the reformer, but if possible to prove an educa- 
tional service at the very centre of the Governmental life and activity 
of the Union. Owing to the shortness of the time, it is impossible to 
procure an original design, and so it is intended that a copy be taken 
from the magnificent design at Worms. 

Another memorial is proposed that will commend itself to a narrower 
circle of persons, but which, in its own way, will be not less deserved. 
Two hundred years have passed since the first Presbyterian congrega- 
tion was formed in what are now the United States. In 1683, Francis 
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Makemie, an ordained minister from the north of Ireland, began 
“Presbyterian preaching” in Maryland. A small church was built, 
which has experienced some changes, while the location of the place of 
worship has been slightly altered. It is proposed to build a memorial 
church on the old site, and as only a trifling sum is required, there can 
be no doubt but that it will be done. 


Ostruary.—Another of the benefactors of his race has been removed 
from earth this last month. Peter Cooper has passed away at the age 
of ninety-three years. Beginning life down in the ranks, without any 
advantages of education or of kindred, he was the architect of his own 
fortunes, and has acquired a reputation better than wealth. His per- 
sonal integrity was unblemished, and his desire ever was, that as he had 
fought life’s battle at a great disadvantage, if possible, no other should 
be in similar circumstances. -As soon, therefore, as he was able, he 
built the “Cooper Union,” a huge building, the underground floor 
forming the largest public hall in New York. The street floor was let 
out in shops and stores, whose rents are expended on maintaining the 
arrangements in the upper part. Upstairs there is a large free reading- 
room, stocked with all the newspapers of the day, and a library, while 
the whole upper part is devoted to class-rooms for gratuitous instruc- 
tion in art and science. The number of pupils in attendance is gener- 
ally about three thousand, and as these classes are, for the most part, 
in the evening, they suit the necessities of the mechanics and young 
men and women who desire to improve themselves in any particular 
branch. This building, with its varied arrangements, was Mr. Cooper’s 
gift to New York, and has enabled an immense number to obtain 
instruction that had otherwise been beyond their reach. It was Mr. 

Jooper’s pet. He seemed to live for it, seeking how he might improve 
it and render it more efficient for his purpose. It cost him considerably 
over a million of dollars, and in his will he bequeathed it a sum 
sufficient to increase considerably its usefulness. In religious views Mr. 
Cooper was a Unitarian, but doctrinal discussions afforded him little 
pleasure. He delighted in all works of benevolence, viewing such not 
as a favour to others, but as an obligation which he was bound to dis- 
charge. 


General Surbev. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Scotch PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 

UNIVERSITIES BILL—-ABOLITION OF THEOLOGICAL TESTS—-VIEWS OF CHURCHES. 
Tue “Scotch Universities Bill” of the Gladstone Ministry excites a 
good deal of interest and concern among the Scotch Churches. The 
abolition of the Negative Test in the non-Theological Chairs, binding 
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all professors not to teach contrary to the Confession of Faith, which 
was obtained with such difficulty some five-and-thirty years ago, creates 
apparently little or no opposition. But the proposal to throw entirely 
open the Theological Professorships, also hitherto confined to the 
Established Church, is not universally welcomed. The United Presby- 
terians see in it a very decided form of concurrent endowment, and 
proclaim strong opposition ; the teaching of Theology, they think, 
belongs to the Church, not to the State. In the Established Church, 
opinions differ. A few earnestly support the proposal ; others regard 
it as a “flagrant breach of the Treaty of Union,” and the first step in 
disestablishment ; and in its present shape they oppose it out and out. 
Some of the leading Churchmen, however, are evidently inclined to 
compromise. The Metropolitan Presbytery has declared its willingness 
to have “‘ the constituency from which Theological Professors are selected 
enlarged,” with the proviso—a somewhat vague one—that the teaching 
of the Reformed theology be secured. Professor Flint would have no 
objection to the admission of Scotch Episcopalians. There are indica- 
tions of some diversity of view among Free Churchmen ; but they are 
not saying much. Before this is in the hands of our readers, the 
matter will probably have been discussed in the General Assemblies. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


BISHOPS AND SALVATION ARMY——LETTER OF INDIAN BISHOPS—REFUSAL TO OBEY AN 
ARCHBISHOP—THE EVANGELICAL SPLIT CONTINUES—COMMUNION WINE—GREAT 
MISSIONARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


The Salvation Army is no longer in favour with the Bishops. That 
singular and energetic community was very warmly wooed for a time. 
But General Booth wants to rule—not to be ruled. His people do not 
become less extravagant. They make no movement Churchwards. 
And at the Spring meeting of the Southern Convocation, their Lordships 
of the Upper House—after some pretty strong speaking, which has 
been keenly resented—put the Salvationists aside, and gave up the idea 
of being able to prevent the formation of another religious denomination 
in England. 

But the most notable Episcopal manifestation we have to tell of does 
not belong to England, but to India. The Anglican Episcopate of the 
East have addressed a letter, or allocution, to the inhabitants of our 
Asiatic Empire. While the non-Anglican Christian bodies are not 
unkindly spoken of, the whole paper is conceived in the spirit of a 
haughty and exclusive Churchism. ‘ With us Anglicans,” it in sub- 
stance says, ‘is the one body of the truth handed down from generation 
to generation—the one framework of apostolic organisation,—the 
holy apostolic succession, by which we are able to give authority to 
preach God’s truth, and administer the holy sacraments. We would 
have all to share in what we possess; and into the true fold of God, 
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where His full blessing and protection are alone to be expected, we 
most heartily invite all to enter.” Taking the keynote which has been 
struck in England both by the last and the present Primates, the Indian 
Bishops coolly proclaim that in their hallowed and happy community 
all is unity and peace; if differences there be, they are altogether 
insignificant—merely on the surface. And yet they know full well that 
the very struggle which shook Christendom in the sixteenth century is 
now being fiercely waged in the English Church ; and that, besides, 
they have a strong Latitudinarian party, which, instead of glorying in 
the three Creeds, with difficulty holds to that of Nicwa, and hates the 
Athanasian, while it abjures the special doctrinal testimony of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

Internal strife gives no signs of abating in the Church of England. 
The Archbishop of York has issued his “ monition” to Mr. Ommaney, 
of Sheffield, enjoining the discontinuance of eight illegal practices in 
the communion service. Very unwillingly the ritualistic priest 
consents to abandon half-a-dozen, but he will rather accept the martyr’s 
fate than give up “mixing a little water” with the sacramental wine, 
and “reverently consuming” within the chancel what remains of the 
sacramental elements at the close of the sacred feast. And Mr. Ommaney 
is resolutely defiant. Nor is it peace with the Evangelicals. There was 
a proposal that, at the time of the May meetings, the two sections of 
that party should hold a conference to try if they could not see eye to 
eye. But it has fallen through. The “new departure men” are obstinate. 
They have accepted their position in the ritualistic movement, hoping, no 
doubt, to use and regulate it, and they will not recede. Do they 
reflect that in movement-times direction is almost everything ? 
that to be out of the course by a single point may bring you quickly 
to the breakers? There are some indications, too, of other serious 
differences. 

The temperance movement in the English Church is making rapid 
progress. - It is beginning to touch its highest aristocracy. The other 
day there was a Blue Ribbon meeting at Stafford House, at which nearly 
twenty titled persons were present, some of whom signed the pledge 
and donned the little bit of blue. Unhappily, however, the communion- 
wine difficulty is beginning to crop up. At the recent session of the 
Southern Convocation, a very strong petition was presented to the 
Upper House against any permission being given to the clergy to use 
in the Lord’s Supper any but fermented wine. The subject was 
alluded to by the Dean of York at an annual temperance meeting in 
the library at Lambeth, and he suggested that, to “prevent schism,” 
there must be “mutual consideration and toleration.” That, says the 
Guardian, is precisely the spirit which in this case is most calculated 
to breed a schism. If any of the clergy are allowed to teach that some 
“substance which extremists call wine” may be used in the Holy 
Sacrament, they will bring a controversy on the Church of England 
VOL, IX.—NO..LIV. 2H 
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‘by the side of which all that the century has given birth to will be as 
nothing.” 

The Church of England May-meetings, of which there have been 
many, whatever else they signify, certainly show considerable activity 
and life. The Propagation Society—the great missionary organ of the 
High Church section—reports an income for the year of £142,000, an 
increase over last year of £3700, and £2000 more than it ever raised 
before. But, as usual, the High Church Society is far behind the 
Evangelical one. The Church Missionary Society gives its ordinary 
revenue as £225,000,— £10,000 above 1882. This, however, does not 
include the princely gift of £72,000 by a single contributor—not, of 
course, to be looked for as an ordinary thing, but which as a fact is part 
of the year’s income, and brings it up to nearly £300,000, a figure 
which no other Foreign Missionary Society has, we suppose, ever 
attained. Besides these great missionary societies, we may mention the 
Church of England Zenana Mission (Evangelical) with an income of 
£22,000 for the year ; its Colonial and Continental (Evangelical) with 
an income of £17,000 ; its Pastors’ Aid Society (Evangelical) with an 
income of £50,000, &c. &c. 

























ENGLISH NONCONFORMISTS. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY—-LIBERATION CONFERENCE—CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION, 




















The Baptist missionary meetings were very successful. The great 
Exeter Hall one was crowded and enthusiastic. During the year, ten 
new missionaries have been sent into the field, one of whom—a young 
man of very noble spirit—has already fallen a victim to the Congo 
climate. The great “Propagation Society” seemed to be more than grate- 
ful that it had gone £2000 beyond the highest attainment of its past ; 
the English Baptists were able to report £8000 beyond any previous 
year of their history. The total was over £60,000—taking means and 
numbers into account, a very great achievement, which we rather 
think may put most of our Presbyterian Churches to the blush. The 
London Missionary Society reports an income of over £124,000. 

The Triennial Conference of the Liberation Society, which took its 
place among the May meetings, was, according to the Nonconformist, a 
great success. A thousand delegates were present. And the great 
public meeting in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, over which Mr. Bright 
presided, was remarkable both for its numbers and its enthusiasm. 

On the 8th of May, the Congregational Union met in London in the 
Memorial Hall. The well-known Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, 
was elected chairman for 1883-4. The introductory address of Dr. 
Fairbairn, of Airedale, was long and able. Like that of the English 
Primate at his enthronement, there was perhaps a little too much of 
denominational complacency. Dr. Benson as good as said that the 
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hopes of the future centred in the Anglican Church, which was to sweep 
all before her ; Dr. Fairbairn affirms that on the Free Churches of Eng- 
land must be the strain of the battle for religion and Christianity. 


SYNOD OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By Rev. Dr. OswaLp DykgEs. 


THE Presbyterian Church of England—“ little sister” among British 
Presbyterians—met in annual synod on the last evening of April, and, 
after gathering around the table of our common Master on May-day 
morning, spent the rest of four busy days in reviewing its work, of which 
some brief notes may possess interest for your readers. 

On the whole we have had a year of steady quiet growth, as well as 
of internal peace. The rise in the number of our communicants keeps 
pace with the natural increase of the population, and since the Union 
which founded the present Church body in 1876, twenty-four new con- 
gregations have been added to our list. 

It is felt, however, to be time for us to attempt a little more rapid 
advance ; and the fresh departure of this year is a fund (which it is 
hoped may realise £25,000), for granting aid in the building of new 
churches. Room has been made for this effort by the winding up (or 
nearly so), of the Thanksgiving Fund for the union of 1876, which has 
realised nearly £140,000, and by the completion of a movement for the 
better endowment of the College, which has added £13,500 to the 
capital of that institution. In current finance the Church has had a 
prosperous year. A special appeal for the expenses of her admirable 
and successful Foreign Missions raised the revenue in that department 
by £3500, and the total income of the Church attained £235,662. It 
shows to what an extent our energy is spent on the necessary work of 
strengthening our own position in England, that while this large sum 
represents the high average of £4, 2s. 1d. per head upon the member- 
ship, a rate double that of most of our Presbyterian sisters in the 
United Kingdom, yet a smaller percentage of it goes to missions of all 
sorts than is the case with any of our neighbours. The young 
Presbyterian Church of England deeply feels the importance and duty 
of carefully adjusting her machinery to the conditions of English life. 
For the first time in two centuries, Presbytery has a chance of 
getting itself understood in England so as to contribute to the complex 
religious life of this country whatever it may be ip its power to bring. 
The experiment can hardly fail to prove an interesting one. Its 
success must largely depend on the wisdom given to our little Church 
and on its power of adaptation. Fidelity to what is best or most 
essential in‘our system of belief, of administration, and of worship, with 
flexible and judicious adaptation to our surroundings in everything else, 
—these ought to be the pivots of the Church’s policy. New and 
delicate questions have, therefore, to be faced among us. Gradual and 
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well-considered changes, too, are to be looked for ; only, they should be 
such changes as lie well within the fixed lines of catholic Presby- 
terianism. 

The recent Synod had to deal with at least two questions of this 
difficult class. The demand for a revised and more modern directory 
in public worship, with, possibly, certain optional forms of prayer 
to be used in subsidiary or occasional services (such as burials or 
weddings), is one which has not yet knocked very loudly at the door 
of the Synod, and in the pressure of other affairs might very well be 
postponed. But it is only postponed, and will be sure to recur. 
Another improvement in congregational worship could not be deferred. 
In a country where sacred music is cultivated more extensively and to 
a higher degree than in Scotland or Ireland, the necessity for enriching 
the materials at the disposal of our congregations, as well as for 
elevating their musical standard, has for years been felt. The former of 
these ends has this year been attained by the adoption of a more 
complete book of “Church Praise,” embracing, besides the metrical 
Psalms according to ancient Scottish usage (either entire or in selected 
portions), a more carefully compiled and arranged collection of hymns, 
canticles, and anthems than were formerly in use, and a setting of the 
Bible Psalter as it stands to chant music. No other British Church of 
our order will now possess materials for congregational singing so 
complete and varied. In the hope of cultivating the power of congre- 
gations to render this wealth of material with or without instrumental 
aid, the Synod has established a standing committee on the subject. 

Still more delicate was the question, brought up by overtures repre- 
senting nearly one-half of the congregations, bearing on the relation of 
the Church to its subordinate standard. It is impossible to touch such 
a matter as this with ever so careful a hand, without awakening 
legitimate apprehension on the part of many both within and 
without one’s own branch of the Church ‘The way, too, in which 
it was handled at first in the Presbytery of London was not 
calculated, it must be confessed, to allay such apprehension. At 
the Synod itself, however, it was made sufficiently evident that no 
doctrinal departure from the Calvinistic type of theology, nor any rest- 
less desire to escape from Confessional bonds had inspired the move- 
ment. The appointment of a large and representative committee, with 
carefully-defined instructions as to the points they are to consider, has 
indicated pretty well along what lines it is desired to move. The 
present terms of adherence to the Westminster Confession, which were 
hurriedly adopted at the Union, are to be examined to see whether any 
improvement can be effected ; and the course pursued by the United 
Presbyterian Synod in 1879 (since imitated by the Church of Victoria 
at its last Assembly) is to be carefully looked at. Not a few in this 
Church, both among former members of the United Presbyterian Church 
and others, would feel relieved were some declaration adopted, making 
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it plain that the Church tinds room within the lines of her Confessional 
Calvinism for the clearest and fullest proclamation both of God’s loving 
offer of mercy to every sinner, and of every man’s individual responsi- 
bility for his reception of the Gospel. Thus far there is no proposal to 
break new ground. Possibly wider interest may be evoked by the 
third suggestion entertained by the late Synod—namely, whether 
“some briefer and more available compendium of fundamental doctrine ” 
might not be prepared, not of necessity to supersede the Westminster 
Confession as the standard of orthodox teaching from the pulpit, yet 
for sundry other practical uses which that Confession fails to serve. 
It is natural enough that this desire could find utterance here in 
England. Although the grand old symbolic books of Westminster 
are of English origin, they have never possessed any hold on 
English minds, nor is it now possible either to interest Englishmen 
in them as they stand, nor, from their archaic form, to employ 
them widely for the instruction of English children. For all such 
popular uses—as, for example, the clear presentation to the public 
of our exact doctrinal teaching, or for the indoctrination of catechumens, 
or even for an intelligent profession of their faith by ruling elders 
and deacons—the Westminster documents are felt to be too difticult, too 
detailed, and too technical in form. It is possible that the Presbyterian 
Church of England may decide next May to lay its wants under this 
head before the Belfast Council. Whether it is at all likely that that 
body will undertake the preparation of any document adapted to serve 
our purpose I have no means of knowing. It might do so, however, 
on one or other of two distinct grounds. If it saw it to be expedient 
as a test for the future admission of Churches into the Alliance, to 
formulate those points on which the Reformed Symbols are agreed, 
such a digest of articles might conceivably turn out to be the very 
thing we are in quest of. But, even should that task be for any reason 
declined, it might still appear to be a service most appropriately to be 
sought from the Catholic Convention of Reformed Churches that it 
should essay the drawing up of a concise and careful statement, for the 
use of others than experts in theology, of the great verities most surely 
believed among us all—a statement expressed in the language, and 
designed to meet the requirements of our own age. More Churches 
besides this one in England would probably hail such a document. 
The times are admittedly unfavourable to the Confessional definition of 


new dogmas ; it by no means follows that they are inadequate to digest 
and codify old ones. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD. 


Tuts Synod met at the usual time in May, and was presided over by 
Rev. Dr. Scott, its Home Mission Secretary. The report on statistics 
showed that the total number of communicants was 176,299, being an 
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increase on the year of 1742. The total income of the Church was 
£377,717, 19s. 6d. The average number of members to each congre- 
gation was 320, and the average contribution for each member £1, 8s. 
7id. If certain gifts were added, contributed during the year, the sum 
of the contributions would be £64,000 more. The stipends of ministers 

‘are thirty or thirty-five per cent. higher than they were ten years ago. 
In the report on theological education it was stated that there were 
104 students of divinity in the hall last session. 

An overture having been submitted in favour of the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper at meetings of the Synod, a motion by Professor 
Calderwood to approve of the overture and appoint a small committee 
to prepare for the Communion at next Synod was carried by a large 
majority over a motion against. 

On the question of Disestablishment, the Synod reaffirmed its well- 
known position on that subject, and the chief interest in the discussion 
bore on the proposed measure for the reform and improvement of the 
Universities. Considerable discussion took place on the Government 
proposal that the Theological Chairs should be exempted from the test 
that binds them to the Established Church. After several motions had 
been submitted and discussed, a finding was at last unanimously adopted, 
to the effect that the Synod approved of the proposed change so far as it 
went, but still maintained that the teaching of religion was no part of 
the duty of the State. 

Another discussion took place on the question whether, in selecting 
representative elders to the Synod, the choice of sessions should be 
limited to the elders composing the particular session. Two motions in 
favour of a change were submitted; one proposing that the session 
should have right to choose any elder of the Church ; the other that the 
choice should be restricted to elders of the same presbytery. The 
majority were in favour of the latter proposal. 

An interesting conference was held on the state of religion, and the 
best means of promoting religious life and work. On the subject of 
temperance, the Synod, on the motion of Principal Cairns, declared in 
favour of local option, and agreed to petition for the Scotch Bill 
introduced by Mr. P. Maclagan, M.P., for Linlithgowshire. 

The zeal of the United Presbyterian Church on behalf of Foreign 
Missions is well known. In addition to the more ordinary mission 
enterprises, special attention was this year paid to the subject of 
Zenana Missions. This scheme, which is under the charge of the 
ladies, has existed only two years, but has had an income of £3016, in 
addition to a special donation of £1000. Within three years seven 
well qualified ladies had come forward for this work. The other branches 
of the foreign work of the Church have been attended with encouraging 
results, 
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RUSSIA. 
REFORMED CHURCH IN St. PETERSBURG. 


Tue thirty-first annual report of the German Reformed Congregation 
(of which Mr. Dalton, author of the Life of John & Lasco, is pastor) was 
issued in February last, and appears under circumstances of more than 
ordinary interest. With the 30th April (18th os.) of the present year, 
the congregation celebrated the first quarter of a century of its separate 
existence, and during the same year the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
pastor’s settlement. 

The first services of the Reformed Church in St. Petersburg were 
held in 1723, by those who had before worshipped in the private 
chapel of Vice-Admiral Cruys. This officer, who was of Dutch extrac- 
tion, threw open his private chapel for evangelical services without 
distinction of Confession—Lutheran and Reformed, English, French, 
Germans, and Dutch found there their common home. In 1723, 
some of the nationalities present thought it desirable to form separate 
branches, not on the ground of Confession, but of language. Among 
these the English, French, and Dutch belonged to the Reformed Church. 
With those of the French who came out in 1723, a few Germans, also 
belonging to the Reformed Church, associated themselves. At that 
time French was the universal language among persons of education. 
Many of the Reformed from Germany and Switzerland, attached to the 
Court of Peter the Great, were accustomed to use it in their homes. 
In 1746, the concession was made to the German members of the con- 
gregation, of obtaining a minister conversant with both languages, who was 
to conduct the services on alternate Sundays in German and in French. 
From 1775, two distinct congregations were recognised, meeting at 
different hours in the same building, and having each a pastor of its 
own. The present pastor is the sixth in the line of the German pastors 
(1775-1883), and, remarkably enough, the second of English descent. 

The separation in 1858 arose exclusively from the altered circum- 
stances of the two congregations. While the French Reformed had 
remained stationary, the German congregation had very largely increased. 
The disproportion in numbers rendered a separate management 
necessary. A site for the German congregation, however, could not be 
obtained until 1862, when an unsightly plot of ground was made over 
gratuitously by the City Council to “those strange Germans,” who 
thought it worth accepting. In 1865, there had arisen upon it a 
church edifice which was acknowledged by all to be an ornament to 
the city. The cost, exclusive of the organ, was £37,022. The build- 
ing was devoted to its sacred purpose on the Reformation Sunday of 
1865 (24th October 0.s.). 

Seven years afterwards, in the night between the 14th and 15th 
December (0.8.) 1872, the beautiful church fell a prey to the flames. 
Its restoration entailed upon the members a cost of £7727, in addition 
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to the sum of £11,000 obtained from the insurance offices. It was 
consecrated afresh on the Reformation Sunday of 1874 (20th October), 
and from that time the congregation has worshipped in it undisturbed. 

From the middle of December 1872 to the third Sunday in October 
1874—as during the years 1858-1865—the congregation had been 
indebted to the hospitality of the French Reformed Church for a place 
of meeting; during the remaining sixteen years since 1858, it has enjoyed 
the use of its own church edifice. The average congregation during 
the past twenty-five years has been 2910, as compared with 2070 for 
the preceding quarter of a century. The number of the communicants 
at the close of last year was 1047. Of the elders of the year 1858, not 
one is now living. 

The property of the German Reformed Church at the time of the 
separation was valued at £10,400. The building expenses in connec- 
tion with the church, the asylum, and the school during the years 
1858-1876 was £63,609. To meet this outlay, and to sustain the 
expenses of worship and the various charitable enterprises of the Church, 
appeal has been made to the free-will offerings of the congregation, 
and not in vain. The amount received from general contributions 
during the years 1858-1882 has been £66,278 ; from the collections 
on the plate, £12,876 ; from the half-penny collections made by the 
members, £6427 ; from other sources—bazaars, concerts, lectures, 
hymn-books, Heidelberg catechism, published writings of the pastor, 
&e., £20,397—making for all purposes a total of £105,978, or an 
average of a little more than £4000 per annum. The average general 
contributions of the members of the congregation during this period have 
been 18s. for each person ; collections on the plate, 3s. 7d. for each person. 

The church-session consists of five elders, in addition to the pastor. 
One elder retires each year by rotation, but is eligible for re-election 
alter a year’s interval. The diaconate numbers nine members. Not 
only do we see the same honoured names appearing at different periods 
in the eldership, but we also find the same persons sustaining at 
different times the office of the eldership or of the diaconate. 

The accessions to the congregation during the past year have been 
56 ;—12 from abroad, 29 from the provinces, 10 from other Protestant 
communities in the city, and 5 Jews. Three have left the communion— 
two of them in consequence of their marriage with persons of another 
communion. Nineteen young men and twenty-two maidens were 
«mitted for the first time to the Lord’s Table during 1882. 

The Orphan Asylum was purchased in 1858, at a cost of £3995 
(after deducting the price of a part of the property sold), and a new and 
more suitable building for this purpose was raised in 1872, at a cost of 
£4611. The asylum contained at the beginning of this year 21 boys 
and 12 girls, 2 aged men and 9 aged women, besides the superintendents 
and their families, and the attendants. By some of the ladies of the 
congregation, one in particular, the ministry of the beloved Persis 
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(Rom. xvi. 12) has been sustained year after year, in connection with the 

asylum, with unflagging zeal. 

Since 1858 the school buildings have cost, in 1863, the sum of £3791, 
and for enlargement in 1876, £3806. The school was founded by a former 
pastor, John von Muralt, at the sixth Jubilee of the Reformation, 1817. 
It numbers at present 378 pupils—129 in the classical and scientific 
department, 225 in the commercial department, and 24 in the prepara- 
tory class. Twenty senior scholars were dismissed with testimonials of 
proficiency in June last, 10 of whom pursue their studies at different 
colleges, while 10 have gone to business. An effort is made to retain 
in after years the bond of friendship formed in the school, and to turn 
to account these early associations for holding the former pupils attached 
to the kingdom of Christ and of God. At the same time the complaint 
is raised, there as here, of a growing disinclination for serious study ; 
which is explained in great measure by the want of supervision on the 
part of the parents over their children’s reading. 

The amount devoted by the congregation to the systematic relief of 
the poor, through the medium of its own diaconate, during the years 
1833-1857, was £17,700; and that during the past quarter of a 
century, £48,756. Contributions for this purpose were made formerly 
at the rate of £711 per annum; now at the rate of £1929. At the 
former period, the sum contributed to this object amounted to 6s. 10d. 
per annum for each member of the congregation ; now to 13s. 

Nothing could be more pleasant to the congregation, after so many 
strenuous efforts, than to sit down and enjoy the privileges of a Gospel 
ministration. But much other work has yet to be overtaken. Soon, 
in the nature of things, the brethren and sisters in the fellowship will 
be called to detail off a certain proportion of their members for the 
purpose of planting an affiliated congregation in some more destitute 
part of the city. And then the wide field of foreign missions opens 
before it. Of such a congregation we may reasonably expect that it will 
be as much distinguished by its sacrifices in the cause of foreign 
missions as it has already been by its devotion to the work of faith 
and love at home. Its first endeavour is to remove a remaining debt 
of £11,569, which presses as a heavy weight upon its energies. 

By its noble efforts, sustained through successive years with ungrudg- 
ing hand, this congregation has already won for itself a foremost place 
amongst the Churches of the Reformation for liberality, tempered with 
admirable prudence. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
By the Rev. Dr. Steen, Sydney. 
Tue General Assembly met on the 6th March, a year and four months 
after the previous one. A change in the financial year of the Church 
led to this change in the period of holding the General Assembly. The 
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retiring moderator—the Rev. James Cosh, M.A., of Balmain—opened 
the proceedings with an able and comprehensive sermon in St. Stephen’s 
Church, from Mark iv. 30-32, and afterwards constituted the General 
Assembly. The new moderator, chosen by the Presbyteries of the 
Church by a majority bordering on unanimity, was the Rev. Thomas 
Acheson Gordon, of St. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle. He has been a 
minister in the colony for a quarter of a century in various positions, 
He gave an excellent address on taking the chair. The attendance at 
the Assembly was larger than had previously been since the union in 
1865, and indicated the growth of the Church. Eighteen ministers 
had been received during the past year from the United Kingdom, all 
brought out at the expense of the Church. Of these, four were from 
the Established Church of Scotland ; four from the Free Church ; 
five from the United Presbyterian Church ; two from the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland; and three from the Presbyterian Church of 
England, for here we have a true alliance. Fourteen settlements had 
taken place, and of these, nine were new charges. One student had 
been licensed to preach, a graduate of the University of Sydney. 
There is still a deficiency of students, however. 

The Lord’s Supper was observed by the General Assembly on the 
morning after the opening, and was well attended by members. The 
business then began, and it may be remarked that for the first 
time here, the mode of larger Churches was introduced, and printed 
copies of the business were placed in the hands of members. There 
was also a daily abstract of proceedings published. 

The Church Extension Report was given in by the convener, the Rev. 
James Cameron, M.A., of Richmond, who has for a number of years pre- 
sided over this important and growing department. The Report was 
full of interest and encouragement. It narrated what had been done 
in supplying vacancies, in organising new fields of labour, and in bring- 
ing out ministers ; and referred to the large districts yet requiring supply 
of ordinances. In adopting the Report, the General Assembly recorded 
its thanks to the Churches of the United Kingdom, and to the Honorary 
Agent, Robert Morton, Esq., London, for all their kindness in selecting 
and sending out so many ministers. As there have been four deaths of 
ministers during the year, and as there are other districts ready for 
ministers, a new supply is already wanted from Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Funds to bring them are being raised here. 

The Report on Missions to the Heathen was read by the Rev. James 
Cosh, M.A., convener. It announced that a Chinese catechist had been 
engaged, who was labouring with zeal in Sydney ; and that a missionary, 
the Rev. W. B. Murray, M.A., had arrived to go for the Church to the 
New Hebrides. This young licentiate was solemnly ordained by the 
General Assembly. The Moderator presided, and invited all Moderators 
and Clerks of Presbyteries, with the Clerk of the Assembly, to join with 
him in laying hands on his head. The Rev. James Cosh narrated the steps 
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taken, and proposed the questions. The Rev. Dr. Steel gave the charge 

to the missionary, and the Rev. Principal Kinross addressed the Assembly 

and the large audience. It was a most impressive ceremony. Dr. Gunn 

had just arrived from Scotland, and was associated with the General 

Assembly : he is to be the medical missionary of the New Hebrides. 

The Sustentation Fund Report was read by the Rev. J. M. Ross, who 
has done so much to establish and work this great fund. It stated 
that a dividend of £300 a-year had been paid, and the working 
expenses met by the contributions to the fund. In view of the 
increase of charges, and their necessary dependence for aid, the standard 
of aid-giving should rise. There is also a proposal to found a capital 
fund of not less than £10,000. The General Assembly unanimously 
agreed to request the Rev. J. M. Ross to continue to superintend the 
general financial arrangements of the Church, to assist in developing 
the Sustentation Fund, and in organising new charges. General recog- 
nition was made of his valuable services. Mr. Ross assented. 

The Rev. Dr. Steel gave in the Report of the Tutors of Theology. 
He stated that two Divinity Scholarships had just been founded in St. 
Andrew’s College. Dr. Steel was re-elected Tutor in Church History 
and Pastoral Theology, and the Rev. J. Cosh, M.A., Tutor in Exegetical 
Theology. The Rev. A. M. Jarvie was appointed Tutor in Systematic 
Theology and Apologetics, in room of the late Rev. Dr. M‘Gibbon. 
The Rev. Andrew Gardiner, M.A., convener, gave in the Report on 
Sabbath Schools, which showed that good progress was being made, and 
that a Scheme of General Examination had been successfully initiated. 
It was shown by Reports that the Church and Manse Loan Fund had 
now a capital of £5700 ; the Widows and Orphans’ Fund, a capital of 
£5400 ; and the Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund, a capital of £3350. 
These are as yet barely commenced, but are growing, and are much 
wanted in a Colonial Church. 

The subject of the Federation of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Australia received much attention, and was highly approved. The 
presence of the Moderator (the Rev. P. Mercer, D.D.), and the Clerk 
(the Rev. J. Nish, D.D.), of the Victorian Church, as deputies to the 
General Assembly, was much esteemed. They also gave interesting 
addresses. The Rev. G. D. Buchanan of Baltimore, U.S.A., who had 
come to carry on evangelistic work in our Church in Australia, was 
warmly welcomed. He is a Presbyterian minister. 

Two new Presbyteries were formed by the General Assembly, making 
eleven altogether for a country as large as Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland. Some parishes are equal in size to counties in England. The 
Reports on Morals and Religion, on Publications, and on General 
Finance were all interesting. There were no agitating cases either of 
doctrine or of disciple. }?-An excellent tong preyailed.in the Assembly 
throughout. It was felt’ that not ‘only had: We: mbpy new faces, but 
that we were entering on a new éxh:": ‘Ehg-Church has already doubled 
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its ministers since the Union, and has greatly improved in vigour and 
usefulness. If the Federation of Presbyterian Churches in Australia 
takes place soon, there will be nearly 350 settled ministers, and room 
for many more. 


Open Council. 


THE CHRONOLOGY oF Goop Fripay. 
To the Editor of “ The Catholic Presbyterian.” 


Srr,—Perhaps a few words may be permitted me with regard to the question 
raised in the book of the Rev. James Gall, from which an extract appears in the 
Portfolio Leaves of your May number. While readily admitting that there is 
much in his book worthy of the most serious consideration, I am unable to arrive 
at the conclusion he comes to, and for the following reasons :— 

1. The whole contention seems to rest upon an undue narrowing of the significa- 
tion of the word “even,” which is as elastic a term in the Greek as in the English. 
It is not seldom used of the time when “the departing sun stretches out the 
lengthening shadows.” So with the Hebrews, Jer. vi. 4. In the long sunset 
hours of spring in Palestine, extending from five or six in the afternoon to seven 
or eight in the evening, there was, I would suggest, ample space for the accom- 
plishment of all that is mentioned in the Gospels regarding the sepulture of Christ. 

2. If the time of “ even,” mentioned Matt. xxvii. 57, had been after sunset, we 
must suppose Joseph of Arimathzea to have been guilty of infringing, so far as 
in him lay, the Divine law, which required that the bedy of him that was hanged 
on a tree should be taken down before sunset (Deut. xxi. 23). For surely he 
could not have remained in ignorance until the evening of the fact of his Lord’s 
crucifixion in the morning. 

3. Nor could he have been unaware of the fact that it was customary on tle 
part of the Romans to grant the bodies of the crucified to their friends for 
interment before sunsct.* 

4. He would have needlessly exposed the body of his Lord to unspeakable 
indignities, when once the crosses were cut down, after the execution was over 
(cruces succitduntur, Quinctilian). One cannot think without a shudder of the 
body of the Lord remaining in this scene of brutality for a single hour after the 
closing act of the execution, 

5. There would have been no need for the expedition of the Roman executioners 
in breaking the legs of the malefactors (John xix. 31, 32) if there had been an 
interval of a whole day to intervene before the Sabbath. 

6. The hasty depositing of the body in the tomb of Joseph “ because it was nigh 
at hand” (John xix, 42), is equally unexplained upon the supposition of a day 
still intervening before the Sabbath. 

7. The third day, according to Jewish reckoning, means the day after the 
morrow (Luke xiii. 32). 

Into any further difficulties, connected with either mode of interpreting, I do 
not propose to enter. Nor would I have said anything unless some of the 
statements of Mr. Gall’s book had seemed likely, contrary to the design of its 
author, to unsettle the mind of one or another among students cf the Bible. 

A Constant READER. 


* Compare Josephus’ “ War,” iv. 5, 2; vi. 6, 2. 
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